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LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by 
Horace E. Scupper. With Biographica! Sketches and Notes. Revised Edition. 
Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, wet. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, 
and Emerson, Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Introduction and Notes. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, met, 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 
For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W. J. Rowre, Litt.D. A 
carefully Revised Text, Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes. Numerous I]lustrations. 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 7. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


3. Tennyson’s Princess. 8. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and other 


Poems of Tennyson. poems. 
5. Young People’s Tennyson. 9. William Morris’s Atalanta’s Race, etc. 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. T hey should have a place in every library, 
public or private. Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, for examination, 47 cents. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By CHaRLgs F. RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. A new and revised 
edition, with full Index and portraits of 12 of the most prominent authors. 18mo, 30 cents, me/. 


Descriptive Circulars of all the books mentioned above will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St.,BOSTON. 11E.17thSt..NEW YORK. 28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 





School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 
Wear Out. Their First Cost the Only Cost. 


The REYSTONWE is the Most Finely Finished Slate 
Blackboard inthe Market. It is Perfect. 


Send for Estimate. If you have new blackboards to provide or old ones to repair, write us for 
full particulars. We can save you money. Unless you have looked into the matter, you will be surprised to 
know how reasonable is the cost. Natural Slate Blackboards, through their durability and unequaled surface, 
will pay for themselves over and over in the long run. Samples free. Correspondence solicited. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


KEYSTONE XXX NATURAL SLATE BLACK BOARDS, 
SLATINGTON, PA. 


Men and Women of Ability and Push Wanted as Agents, 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF ALTOONA “MEETING. 


HE Association of City and Borough 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania held 
their Annual Convention for 1894 at Al- 
toona, opening at 10 a. m., January 25th, 
in Library Hall, with a fair attendance. 
The President, Supt. L. O. Foose, of 
Harrisburg, called the Convention to 
order, and Supt. D. S. Kerru, of Altoona, 
made the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


The meeting of this Association recalls | 


the history of its organization—how we first 
met with the county officers in one general 
body, and how as time passed it was felt 
that the special wants sere and borough 


schools required a special consideration that | 
could only be secured by separate organiza- | 


tion. This being at length effected, has 
given promise of usefulness in its earlier 
sessions, and we are therefore the more glad 
to welcome you to Altoona to-day, that we 
may discuss questions referring to our par- 
ticular wants, and devise plans to meet 
them. 

Nearly all of you have been here before, 
and know something of our city and its 
chief industry, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops. The summer resort feature is not 
available just now; but there is skating at 
the Park for those who enjoy that amuse- 
ment. 

But I wish particularly to welcome you to 
our public schools, which are all in session. 





young, and all our buildings have been 
erected since 1870 of substantial brick. We 
began with two-story buildings, then went 
up to three-story, and now the movement 
seems to be downward to the two-story plan. 
The increase of population has been so rapid 
that we have difficulty in erecting buildings 
fast enough to accommodate the school pop- 
ulation ; but we hope soon to provide com- 
fortably for all. We hope you will visit our 
schools and judge for yourselves, and we as- 
sure you of a hearty welcome. 

I am glad to see so full and strong a pro- 
gramme. When it has been thoroughly 
discussed, our ideas compared and assimi- 
lated, an educational power will be devel- 
oped that will be felt all over the State. 

Supt. Jas. M. CouGHLin, of Wilkes- 
i on behalf of the Association, made 
the following 

RESPONSE. 

We fully appreciate the kindly welcome 
we have received. We Superintendents are 
a busy class, and when we break away fora 


| day or two from our home work, even to at- 
| tend a working body like this, it seems like 


a rest; as the train flies along, we unbend 
like the Indian’s bow, and by the time our 
destination is reached are ready for duty. 
We specially appreciate this visit to the 


| Mountain City, for as we look upon its 


You will not find them perfect ; they have | 


their good points, we hope, and their de- 
fects, we know, and hope to learn here how 
to help them. Our town is comparatively 








| 
| 





marvelous growth and the great power be- 
hind it, the spirit of these closing years of 
the nineteenth century rolls in upon us in 
mighty waves. As to the skating offered, I 
usually combine with that the study of 
astronomy, and perhaps I had better not 
experiment on that away from home; but 
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we shall all enjoy visiting the schools, and 
expect to profit by the visit, as we know 
them by reputation. 

But we will not only have a rest—we ex- 
pect to reap profit from the work on this 
programme. Those who attend these annual 
meetings find them profitable as well as 
enjoyable, and our numbers ought to be 
greater. In the rush of modern life, changes 
are so rapid that we hardly can keep our- 
selves adjusted to them; and in school 
affairs, efficiency is coming to depend more 
and more upon careful and conscientious 
supervision. Hence we as aclass especially 
need all the light we can get from each 
other’s observation and experience, to fairly 
meet our responsibility. Expecting such 
light from the work of these two days, I 
again thank my Altoona brother for the 
warm welcome, and the Association for the 
opportunity of briefly responding to it. 

The CHarr stated that, as heretofore, 
all Principals of Normal Schools and 
High Schools would be welcome to the 
privilege of the floor. 

The Secretary being unable to be pres- 
ent, Supt. E. Mackey, of Butler, was 
appointed to that office. 

The roll of City, Borough and Town- 
ship Superintendents was called; a full 
record of those present during the sessions 
appears at the close of this report. 

President Foosr, after thanking the 
body for the expression of confidence in 
choosing him to preside, and asking in- 
dulgence while the officers endeavored to 
secure the comfort and convenience of each 
and the welfare of the body at large, pro- 
ceeded to read his Inaugural Address : 

SOME URGENT NEEDS. 

I have nothing new to offer to-day. I 
shall take the liberty, however, of calling at- 
tention, ina fragmentary way, toa few things 
about which you have all thought and read 
—things which very closely interest us as 
Superintendents, and very seriously affect 
our teachers, pupils, and schools. 

There is little if anything new in our line 
of work. We deal with minds very similar 
to those that have engaged the attention of 
educators from all time, and with principles 
and truths, as the essentials of knowledge, 
that are old as the hills: but our work is to 
take in the situation as we find it, and to so 
adapt these, the one to the other, so far as 
possible under all the modifying influences 
and conditions of custom, law, society, and 
civilization, as to secure the best results at 
the least expense in labor, time and money. 
We will succeed best when we can best suit, 
apportion and modify the things to be 
taught to the most favorable condition and 
environments of those to be educated, so as 
to secure ey intellectual and moral 
power as well as the attainment of useful 
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knowledge. Our task is by no means an 
easy one, and very often when we attempt 
to brush away the dust of time, or the tra- 
ditions of ages, we find ourselves hedged in 
by difficulties, and our purposes thwarted 
by a conservatism which makes radical 
changes impossible ; but the conditions in 
most localities are changing, and these 
changes bring new demands and require- 
ments, the old order of things is gradually 
giving way to something better, and we are 
compelled, if we would succeed, to rise 
above what we now are, and to the extent 
of our ability and opportunities, to lift up 
our teachers, our schools and our com- 
munities with us. This is the state of 
affairs that now confronts us in many re- 
spects in most localities, and we are ex- 
pected to make the best of it. 

The situation in our cities and boroughs 
is such now as it has never been before. 
The possibilities for broader and more 
efficient work, I am glad to say, have never 
been so great, and the outlook forthe future 
has never been so encouraging as now, 
though most of us still find much to hinder 
progress and dampen enthusiasm. 

A section in the Constitution of the State 
says the General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and ee of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of public schools 
wherein all the children of this Common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be 
educated, and shall appropriate at least one 
million dollars each year for that purpose. 

The General Assembly has done its part 
of this work well. Instead of a million 
dollars it has appropriated annually over 
five millions, and has given us free text- 
books besides. And the question naturally 
arises, Are the schools ‘horough and efficient 
as required by the Constitution ? 

It is generally conceded that in many re- 
spects they are not thorough and efficient, 
and that they are not doing all that ought 
to be expected of them. It would not bea 
difficult task to give reasons why this is so, 
but I shall confine my remarks to the first 
question, Wherein are they not so? 

In looking for shortcomings I take little 
account of much that is said and written 
against the schools and their management 
by the so-called experts and hypercritics of 
to-day. Whilst they are mostly sweeping 
in their accusations, and delight in tearing 
down without telling how to reconstruct 
again, they are often found, nevertheless, to 
be blessings in disguise, for they awaken 
thought and inquiry, and prepare the way 
for true reform and reconstruction, and are 
to be welcomed rather than suppressed, 
though they do sometimes sadly confound 
things and misrepresent persons. 

I will allude toa few of the things that 
demand our immediate attention, and will 
suggest, very briefly, lines of thought and 
action which may perhaps lead to definite 
and practical results. Some of the urgent 
needs of the times are: 
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I. The strengthening of the schools in our 
cities and boroughs. 

These schools are a growth. When the 
system began to take shape and form, most 
of the children were educated in private 
schools, especially the older ones. After a 
while high schools were established and 
advanced studies taught. It was only in 
recent years, however, that the schools in 
most of our cities and boroughs have been 
systematically graded, and that a fixed 
course of studies has been put into use. 
Subsequent modifications of these have 
given us what prevails to-day. Up to this 
time no attempt has been made to secure 
anything like uniformity in these courses of 
study in the schools of cities and boroughs 
throughout the State. Each community 
has built upa course of its own, without 
any regard to that of other places, and 
doubtless often without much regard to the 
pressing needs of its own children. In 
some places one set of studies has been 
made a specialty at the expense of, and 
often to the exclusion of, others of equal 
importance; in other places a different set of 
studies has been unduly pressed. This has re- 
sulted much to the detriment of the children 
who have gone from one place to another. 
They have nearly always been compelled to 
take lower rank in the schools they entered 
than they had maintained in those they left, 
because of these irregularities which need 
not necessarily exist. These have been the 
occasion of loss of time, and the cause of un- 
justifiable vexation and annoyance. There 
is room for thorough inquiry and investiga- 
tion on this subject of our courses of study 
along interesting lines. What shall we dis- 
card? What shall we appropriate? How 
shall we secure better results without bur- 
dening teachers and pupils? These are 
some of the questions that we shall have to 
meet very soon. 

Industrial education, too, comes to us now 
in so many phases that we must certainly 
be able to incorporate some of these into our 
work ; and then it is doubtless possible, 
also, to enrich our courses with other sub- 
jects that will be worth more to our pupils 
in the end than some things over which 
they now spend much time and effort. 

The iate report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, has 
this paragraph bearing on the subject— 
‘‘The schools are subject to the law of his- 
torical development. As the world’s life 
changes and advances, they must change 
and advance. Things that are merits in 
one age, become defects in the next. 
‘There can be no doubt,’ says Phillips 
Brooks, ‘that many studies have beeu in- 
troduced legitimately, for reasons which 
were temporary, and then have remained 
like ghosts haunting our schools, long after 
their living necessity had died away.’ It is 
the part of wisdom to view, with single eye, 
the defects that should be abolished in order 
that progress may be made.’’ 
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We need to know more of our High 
Schools in the State, more of what they at- 
tempt, and more of what they accomplish, 
more of their organization and administra- 
tion, of their cost and equipments for their 
work, more of what their work is and how 
it is done. We need to know how they best 
fit their young people for the practical du- 
ties of life, how they best serve their own 
communities, and how they best meet the 
expectations of the colleges which look to 
them for supplies. This is necessary in 
order that we may do the best for our own 
pupils. This information has been a sub- 
ject of personal inquiry on the part of many 
for some years past; and Fam glad to see 
that it is now coming to the front. 

A late member of 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal contains an article by Prof. Lewis 
R. Harley, at the suggestion of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, which con- 
tains much valuable information, and which 
I trust from inquiries now being made, is to 
be followed by an authentic report from the 
Department of Pubiic Instruction. The 
same official in his last annual report says, 

‘The high school course in Pennsylvania 
is like the letter + in algebra—an unknown 
quantity, whose value must, in each case, 
be found in order to be known. Some cities 
and boroughs strive, with commendable 
zeal, to realize the true ideal of a high 
school, viz: A fitting school for those who 
wish to enter a higher institution, and a fin- 
ishing school for those who must begin the 
struggle for bread. Some high schools ne- 
glect preparatory studies, but aim to teach 
branches which are better taught in the col- 
leges, by reason of superior equipment and 
endowed professorships ; and, at the end of 
a three or four years’ course, their graduates 
are mortified to find that they cannot enter 
a respectable college anywhere. Other high 
schools have courses that were evidently ar- 
ranged by persons not familiar with all 

rades of school work. Occasionally, one 

nds a curriculum so ill fitting and illogical, 
that it must have been shaped to meet the 
limited qualifications of some ambitious 
teacher, whose friends needed a pretext to 
give him the salary of a high school prin- 
cipal. At no distant day, a conference of 
representatives of our best colleges and sec- 
ondary schools should agree upon a mini- 
mum high school curriculum, leaving room, 
of course. for local needs and future devel- 
opment. The Legislature could then follow 
the example of other states in setttng apart 
a share of the annual appropriation for the 

re ee of fostering and strengthening the 
hig schools which come up to the proposed 
standard.’’ 

This work of readjusting and reconstruct- 
ing the courses of studies for our schools, 
whether for the lower grades or the high 
schools, where found necessary, and if need 
be, of reorganizing the schools themselves, 
belongs very largely to the superintendents 
who supervise and direct the work of the 
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schools, most of whom I know have already 
given the matter attention and thought. In 
order that something tangible be done, I 
would suggest the propriety of appointing a 
committee to prepare a course of study for 
the cities and boroughs of the State, to be 
reported for consideration at our next meet- 
ing. If thought best, two courses could be 
prepared, the one for cities with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 and upwards, excluding the 
large cities, and the other a modification of 
this course for cities and boroughs with a 
less population. This will doubtless meet 
with opposition, and may not do very much 
towards bettering the present condition of 
affairs; but it will be a step in the right di- 
rection, and may uitinentely lead to some- 
thing better. 

Il. 7he strengthening of the teaching force 
in cities and boroughs. 

The old saying, ‘‘As is the teacher so is the 
school,’’ within certain limitations, is as true 
to-day as itever was. ‘To have good schools 
we must have good teachers, is conceded by 
all, though unfortunately it is sadly over- 
looked or ignored in many instances when 
vacancies are to be filled. To have strong 
teachers only such should be appointed. 

1. How can we get the best teachers? 
To secure this eud some means must be 
devised which will be found to be feasible 
and practicable in the different sections of 
the State. Each city and borough has its 
own method of filling vacancies and electing 
new teachers, and must necessarily be a law 
unto itself on this! subject; but it is alto- 

ether possible for a superintendent who has 

e confidence of his Board, with the aid of 
some of its leading and influential members, 
to devise some method of procedure which 
will seem to be just to all parties concerned, 
and at the same time secure good teachers 
for the schools. Even though only partial 
success be attained, it will be better than if 
nothing had been attempted. In some 

laces vacancies are filled only by those who 

ave attained the highest standing in a 
competitive examination; in others, only by 
those who have made special preparation 
or have had successful experience elsewhere; 
and in others again, by those whose certifi- 
cates at the ordinary examination are best. 
Many Boards can be educated to take higher 
ground from year to year, and when a good 
rule on this subject has been secured it will 
not be difficult to retain it under ordinary 
circumstances. 

2. How can we keep those strong that are 
already in the schools? In many cities and 
boroughs for years past, before much stress 
was laid on qualifications, teachers often 
with very limited preparation found their 
way into the schools and having mastered 
the details of the daily routine, now drift 
along from year to year, some becoming 
better, others worse. Owing to the length 
of term, generous salary, and a fixed tenure 
of office in these schools, but comparatively 
few drop out or look for employment else- 
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A condition of this kind naturally 
begets a feeling of security and ease, and 
furnishes but few incentives for personal 
improvement, especially to those who have 
not previously drunk more or less deeply at 
the fountains of knowledge, and are not 
alive to the importance of their work and the 
demands of the age in which they live. In 
many instances those who have gone into 
the schools more recently are in the minority, 
and can do but little to overcome the routine 
which prevails, and which unfortunately it 
is difficult to avoid in closely-graded schools. 
So difficult is it to do this in many instances 
that even those well trained drop into the 
rut after a few fruitless efforts, and give up 
the contest. This tendency has its origin in 
the fact that it is easier to secure uniform 
results through mechanical teaching than 
to secure the necessary uniformity through 
methods which are vitalized by the personal 
power and animating spirit of the wide- 
awake teacher. 

Crystallization is the bane of the grades. 
Scores and hundreds of our teachers after a 
few years of energetic work, with but faint 
hope of rising in the grades, or of securing 
much if any additional compensation for 
their best efforts, naturally transfer their in- 
tense interest and affection to something 
outside of their schools that will better fill 
their hearts, and thus become less ardent, 
and at last toil through their task with only 
a drudging diligence. When thattimecomes, 
we can indeed but pity those who in passive 
submission turn to the same weary grind 
month after month and year after year. 

We must find ways to enable our teachers 
to escape this kind of work, and if they are 
already at its mercy, to break away from it. 
Their individuality must be asserted, their 
personal power must be felt, even at the risk 
of breaking over the lines of close gradation. 
How can this be done? We must not dictate 
plans and methods to them, but must enable 
them to work these out for themselves, as- 
sisted by oursuggestions. We must attempt 
measures which will lift them up and make 
them feel that they are important factors in 
this great work of education. 

To do this we must awaken enthusiasm 
and encourage investigation. Let us take 
them into our confidence in devising plans 
and expedients for carrying on their work, 
and make them feel that they are the direct- 
ing power rather than we in matters of de- 
tail; and while we attempt to lift them up 
to our standpoint of view and action, we 
must at the same time endeavor to get near 
enough to them and their work to breathe 
into it a newness of life and a freshness that 
will be felt. This will beget inspiration, 
effort, purpose; and while all will not be 
affected alike, nor all lifted out of the rut, 
yet it will inspire confidence, patience, 
growth, efficiency, and we shall have “‘ first 
the blade, then the ear,’’ and finally ‘‘the 
full corn in the ear.’’ 

The following will be helpful in this work : 
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1. Investigations by grades or pene of 
teachers of methods, principles and subjects 
which enter into the work of the schools. 

2. Reading and study along the same lines. 

3. Comparisons of the how and the why 
along the same lines. 

4. Utilizing the knowledge and skill of 
those strong in any line of work for the help 
of others. 

5. Social, literary and musical recreation. 

6. Arrangement for the observation of 
school work, either at home or abroad, by 
some system of visitation. 

Ill. A reliable relief or benefit association 
for the teachers of our cities and boroughs. 

There is a demand for some safe means of 
making provision for the declining years of 
those who teach in our schools. After years 
of faithful work many are left, incapacitated 
for any other kind of employment, without 
sufficient means to support themselves. 
This matter needs no argument or apology. 
In the large cities institutions of this kind 
exist, but | am not aware that their advan- 
tages can be made available to those who 
live in other portions of the State. I would 
suggest that this matter be referred to a com- 
mittee to report at the next annual meeting. 

Some of the subjects touched upon in this 
paper come up for discussion during the ses- 
sions of this convention. I allude to them 
here because I feel their great importance at 
this time. I trust that what I have said 
will not in any way interfere with their full 
and free discussion, but on the contrary will 
only the more add to its zest. 


Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster: I 
agree with most of the paper, and will 
add a word upon the last item—the pro- 
vision for relief of superannuated teachers. 
It is often a difficult question, what to do 
in cases whose usefulness has ceased and 
their future is unprovided for. Philadel- 
phia has a plan, and the subject is every 
way worthy of consideration. In order 
that information may be collected and 
some practicable plan devised, it would 
be well to have a committee to report on 
the subject at a future session. All of us, 
no doubt, have some experience in this 
direction. I know of a case where a lady 
over 70 years of age was retained in ser- 
vice under such circumstances, when a 
change was greatly needed. It is plain 
that the dead would be more easily buried 
if a decent coffin were provided, and their 
places filled with living men and women. 
Sometimes directors are at a loss what to 
do, and retain the superannuated teacher 
from year to year in the hope that the 
Lord may remove her. If the proposed 
provision be made, that difficulty will be 
removed. In such cases, the superin- 
tendent whose conscience constrains him 
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to try to create a vacancy is placed in a 
most unpleasant position, and is certain 
to be harshly criticised; this plan would 
minimize the unpleasantness, since there 
would then be a ‘‘ visible means of sup- 
port.’’ In Germany it is obligatory upon 
officials and workingmen to lay by a cer- 
tain sum every year to provide for sup- 
port in old age. Some of our American 
railways have adopted similar rules. It 
looks like sound business. I move the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to inves- 
tigate this matter, and report to the next 
annual meeting. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
committee subsequently announced, con- 
sisting of Supts. Buehrle, Transeau, Ru- 
pert, Keith, and Hotchkiss. 

Supt. Keith: We need authoritative 
definition of what shall constitute a mini- 
mum course for high schools in boroughs 
and smaller cities. In many such places 
the principal has charge not only of the 
high school, but of all the rest ; the course 
of study adopted may be fairly good, but 
the graduates are sent out with such im- 
perfect preparation that they cannot geta 
certificate in an ordinary teachers’ exami- 
nation. Such results are not creditable 
to the high school, and such schools 
should not be recognized. A fixed mini- 
muim course would either exclude them or 
bring them up to the standard. 

Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton: This 
matter will come up more properly at a 
later stage of the programme, and it may 
be well to refer it to a committee after 
discussion of the papers on the subject 
which are to be read. One of the first 
questions to be settled is the place of the 
high school, which is to be treated by Dr: 
Jeffers. We should formulate no action 
until we have heard him and Supt. Robb, 
and discussed their papers. 

Supt. Coughlin: I would like to know 
more about the studies which are to be re- 
garded as ‘‘ghosts.’’ I confess I do not 
see what can be eliminated from the pres- 
ent course. There may be parts of certain 
branches that we may profitably omit, but 
what to dispense with bodily is not so 
plain. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris, Philadelphia: Is 
it conceded that there are such ‘‘ ghosts,’’ 
fragmentary or otherwise ?—and if so, 
where shall we look for them? Perhaps 
in arithmetic, where we still see ‘‘ beer 
measure’’ and are told how many gallons 
make a barrel—the fact being, as we all 
know, that no two modern barrels are 
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alike. Possibly some of the ‘‘ghosts’’ 
wander about in geography also. 

Dr. Buehrle: We have omitted beer 
measure, apothecaries’ and Troy weights, 
and other strictly technical matter, which 
we think does not make for general edu- 
cation. We also called a halt on the un- 
reasonable time formerly given to parsing, 
retaining sufficient for logical and lin- 
guistic training, and dispensing with the 
rest. We have not eliminated anything 
from the geography—do not think we 
have too much of that, and are confirmed 
in that opinion by the fact that in the Old 
World more attention is being given to it. 
We may say that our geographical text- 
books are not up to the times; indeed, 
the publishers should be ashamed of 
them, for every railroad gives us better 
maps than theirs. I cannot find one book 
that I can conscientiously recommend. 
Some have print that requires a magnify- 
ing glass to read, which is not fit for chil- 
dren’s use. We need good apparatus, 
that we may do better work with the same 
or less effort. I do not know of anything 
more we can dispense with. About every 
five years there is a fever for knocking 
out something ; when it comes along, a 


good plan is to lay your course before the 
board or committee and ask them to sug- 
gest omissions—they will not usually find 
any. ‘This restlessness often comes of 
people not knowing what is really being 


done in the schools. If the people of 
Philadelphia realized that 20,000 of their 
children cannot go to school for want of 
accommodations, something would be 
done. It is a fact that classes are there 
kept back an additional year in the gram- 
mar grade because there is no room in 
the high or normal school for them. 

President Foose: I would like to ask 
how you do when you come to examples 
in arithmetic where the omitted tables 
are needed to solve them ? 

Supt. Buehrle: Omit those examples. 
We regard the text-book as a tool, to be 
used when we want it, and as we want it. 
The whole thing should be omitted from 
the books, but the publishers will give us 
the old thing until we refuse to take what 
we do not want. The book men think 
that is ‘‘ business’’—and so it is, for them 
—and until the community can see fur- 
ther, the school men will have to put up 
with it. It is high time that Superin- 
tendents and teachers and parents freely 
criticise antiquated text-books and de- 
mand improvement. 
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Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown: I 
know of a house that has been engaged 
upon a geography for several years, and 
hope it will be a good one. There is 
room for a good one, certainly. We have 
found geographical readers a good help 
in teaching geography. 

Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, Chambers- 
burg: It seems that Dr. Buehrle thinks 
Troy and apothecaries’ weights are among 
the ‘‘ghosts’’ to be laid. I am not ready 
for that; I use them both for information 
and as means of drill. If everybody’s 
‘‘ghost’’ is exorcised, we may not have 
much left. We find the mason or carp- 
enter wants his child taught the calcula- 
tions of his trade—why not the apothe- 
cary? We are expected to meet all 
wants, and to be fair, we must cut all out 
or put all in. I am not prepared to 
adapt my course to meet the objections 
of the President of Harvard, or Phillips 
Brooks, or Dr. Rice, or anybody else. 
We want something for drill, and the old 
tables are not obsolete. 


NEXT MEETING AND OFFICERS. 


Supt. Harman moved that the place of 
next meeting be fixed and officers elected 
just before adjourment of to-morrow 
morning’s session. 

Supt. Buehrle: I think it was agreed 
last year that in the legislative year we 
would meet at Harrisburg. 

Supt. Harman: I think no action was 
taken, though that suggestion was made, 
and is a good one. I will modify the 
motion, that we meet next year at Har- 
risburg, and the officers be elected at the 
time specified. 

The amended motion was agreed to. 

NO HONORARY TITLES. 

Supt. Buehrle: By way of good ex- 
ample, suppose we try to rectify the abuse 
of titles, so far as this body is concerned. 
I think the use of our official title of Su- 
perintendent or Principal, as the case may 
be, is good sense and good taste. 

Supt. Coughlin: I think the sugges- 
tion is a good one, though it makes little 
difference what men are called—especially 
if they do not come, no matter what we 
call them. [Laughter. | 

Supt. Buehrle: I care nothing about 
it for myself: but I think the official 
title is best. 

Supt. Hockenberry: I beg Superinten- 
dent Buehrle’s pardon, and will try not to 
‘doctor’? him any more. [Laughter. ] 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


N calling to order, the first exercise 

was the reading of a paper by Supt. 
J. I. Ross, of Lower Merion township, 
Montgomery county, on 


THE RELATION OF HIGH AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Much good has resulted from the free dis- 
cussions over relations of high schools and 
colleges. It is the hope of the speaker that 
this paper may call forth expressions that 
will benefit both high and normal schools. 

The relation of high and normal schools 
has always seemed close, because a large 
number of high school teachers in Pennsy]- 
vania are normal graduates. Pupils from 
any grade in our public schools have been 
welcomed in the Normals, and put to work 
some place in their broad course. This re- 
lation has been so pleasant that we have had 
little cause to investigate it and subject it to 
the same close criticism as its relations to 
the colleges. The colleges in the past 
seemed not to care anything for the patron- 
age of high school graduates, and said the 
pupils must come up to their standards or 
stay out. The normal schools always wel- 
comed our graduates. All our public school 
system is in sympathy with the normal 
schools, because we must look to them for 
many of our teachers. 

The work done in the high and normal 
schools has had no logical relation. There 
existed in many high school courses gaps 
between the high school and Freshman class 


work in colleges ; the colleges have shown 


themselves willing to do the larger part of 
the work in bridging over this gap, and are 
offering many inducements for our boys and 
girls to enter their doors. 

I know some will answer that it is not the 
province of the normal school to teach the 
subjects of study as they are taught in the 
high school. I agree that it should not be 
done in the same way, but the fact confronts 
us that it is not done much better in many 
of our normal schools. If the work in alge- 
bra, geometry, Latin, physics, botany, etc., 
can be taught so much better in normal 
schools, let us have a course in our high 
schools to prepare for normal schools, as we 
have for college, and thus save the pupil’s 
time. I do not believe that the work is 
always done better, even though the pupils’ 
minds are more mature. 

Many high schools have very eat oe ge 
and very thorough teachers, who have de- 
voted years of study to the subjects they have 
to teach, and whose pupils the college presi- 
idents tell us are very well prepared for col- 
lege work. Pupils from these schools fre- 
quently go to normal schools, and are ex- 
amined in subjects they have not studied 
since leaving the grammar school, and per- 
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nations, and fail to get a high average, and 
are classed low. 

They are perhaps compelled to study sub- 
jects under recent graduates of the elemen- 
tary course. The pupils soon feel that they 
do not have the experienced teachers of the 
high schools. It is true,they are given plenty 
of work to do; indeed, the inexperienced 
teacher is the one most likely to overwork 
his pupils. He knows they should accom- 

lish a certain amount of work, and so they 
nave to work for his inexperienced teaching. 
It is not surprising that pupils are dissat- 
isfied when they find the normal schools not 
giving any better training than they enjoyed 
free. They forget as much as they can after 
examinations are over, and go out to teach 
and study up the subjects in such a way that 
they can present them to a restless class of 
boys and girls in an interesting manner. 

It is not the province of this paper to crit- 
icise the normal schools, but they need 
many changes, or they will decline in their 
usefulness. Their course of study suits the 
pupils from the ungraded country schools, 
and to them it is a very great benefit, as the 
speaker can testify; but I am sure I would 
never have enjoyed the course had I studied 
the same subjects in a good high school. 

The colleges are offering many induce- 
ments to high school graduates to get them 
to enter college. Our normal schools cease 
to attract the best students who are ready to 
enter college. The superintendents are 
anxious to have their bright boys and girls 
enter college. What superintendent could 
recommend them to go to a normal school if 
they had the means to go to college, even 
though they wanted to teach? They would 
be justified in going to the school that 
opened up the widest field for their work. 
The superintendent does not want to see 
them spending two or three years reviewin 
their high school work. He is always gla 
to have it published that certain pupils en- 
tered college, while he says almost nothing 
about the ones that entered the normal 
schools. If the normal schools cannot at- 
tract the best pupils, then we must be in a 
large measure deprived of their service as 
teachers. The normal schools must have 
the best pupils if they wish to rank high as 
schools. A teacher will raise or lower his 
standards just as his class is weak or strong. 

The normal schools cannot at present 
compete with the endowed schools and col- 
leges where the tuition alone amounts to 
from $150 to $300 per year. 

My attention was called to the fact that 
colleges are more closely related to the high 
schools than are the normal schools, when 
one out of aclass entered Haverford College, 
and is doing creditable work, and three en- 
tered the third class of a normal school. 
The one is allowed to proceed with his stud- 
ies in the Languages, Mathematics and 
Sciences with men trained in the Universities 
of Germany and the United States; the 


haps are not up in the art of passing exami- | others must put in a large part of the three 
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years in reviewing studies with some very 
well trained teachers and others with no 
training or experience, except the ele- 
mentary course of the normal school. There 
is certainly more training in the three years 
of college work than in normal. If the one 
should desire to teach he will have been 
taught how to investigate and study original 
problems, so that he could review the grade 
work he might have to teach just as easily 
as the normal graduate. Some will answer 
that the normal schools give great culture 
from studying subjects very thoroughly. I 
grant that this is so if the teacher has a 
reat mind; but if Ican get as much culture 
rom studying the higher branches, I pre- 
fer that, because as a teacher a large part of 
my time is taken up with the subjects I 
teach, and I get little time for the higher 
branches. 

Since the college graduate, under proper 
regulations, can obtain a certificate of the 
highest grade, the normal schools are 
brought more into competition with the en- 
dowed college. The day should come when 
the normal schools are endowed institutions, 
but until that time they should charge more 
tuition so as to offer better advantages. 

When the common school system was in- 
troduced into Pennsylvania, it had very great 
opposition in many sections, and had to be 
dealt with carefully by the State Depart- 
ment. The idea of local management has 
always been a leading one in this State, per- 


haps because the schools were first supported 
entirely by local taxes, and it is right that 
the ones paying for the schools should say 
what kind of schools they would support, 
and vary the facilities to suit the supposed 


needs of the communities. As the State 
appropriation to the schools increases, the 
State could properly assume more control 
over the schools. It might be well if the 
money were appropriated for special pur- 
poses, and a certain amount were appro- 
priated directly to support high schools, and 
the Department were given power to decide 
what constituted a high school, and also 
were given some means of ascertaining 
whether the so-called high schools had 
teachers prepared to do the work, and also 
sufficient apparatus, refegence books, etc., to 
do the ea in a manner satisfactory to the 
State. If the work done now is satisfactory 


to the colleges, the work done under the | 


more favorable circumstances would cer- 
tainly be much more acceptable to them, 
and fewer high school graduates would 
enter the normals, if they continue to dis- 
count high school work. Under the above 
plan credit should be given for the work 
done in every school under the control of 
the Department of Education. 

The relation of the high and the normal 
schools in Philadelphia, and indeed in 
nearly all large cities, is a great improve- 
ment on our State system. After three 
years’ high school work those desiring to 
teach are required to take two years in the 
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training school, with an advanced course of 
study. 

While it is impossible to make the high 
and normal schools as closely related in the 
State as they are in a system of city schools, 
yet, I think, much might be accomplished. 

I know that there are some here who will 
say that there are no institutions except the 
normal schools which make provision for 
giving intending teachers a proper profes- 
sional knowledge of the subject they intend 
to teach. I believe that, and also that one 
needs a thorough knowledge of the branches 
required to be taught. I believe also in the 
right £7zd of mental training. The normal 
schools should certainly give this, but much 
of the work is similar to high school work, 
and not better. I do not want any one here 
to think that I would not study the com- 
mon school branches in a normal. I know 
you can take Geography for a major study 
in the German Universities, and courses in 
American History are offered in many of our 
American Colleges. While pupils are 
studying the method of teaching the com- 
mon school branches they would get the 
most profitable reviews. They must show 
a greater knowledge of a subject to prepare 
the matter for lessons than to recite to a 
teacher. 

The sciences have come into our primary 
and grammar schools to stay. No course 
of study is complete without some science 
work. Teachers must be taught methods 
of teaching the different sciences, and the 
original work they should be required to do 
in investigating and verifying would be the 
most profitable review. 

The departments in the normal schools 
should have many volumes of reference 
books, and pupils should be taught how to 
use them. If such books as Parker’s ‘‘ How 
to Teach Geography ’’ or King’s ‘‘ Methods 
and Aids in Geography ’’ were put into the 
hands of normal classes, they would in a few 
days realize what it is possible to do in this 
subject, and would be ready to sympathize 
with the boys and girls who are tired study- 
ing the same book three or four years. They 
would be shown how to use their knowledge 
of botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, and other 
branches. They would also learn something 
of the bibliography of the subject. 

There has been a revival in the study of 
United States history during the last few 
vears. An educator says that the State 


| normal schools are under special obligations 


to give their pupils thorough instruction in 
United States history. As nearly as I can 
learn from graduates of five normal schools, 
the methods of studying history are not as 
thorough as many Superintendents require 
in the grammar sealed, The same text- 
books are used, and I understand very little 
work is done outside the text-book. Their 
theories are all right as far as topical work 
is concerned, but the practice is to recite 
what the text-book says. I found that gram- 
mar school pupils could do much more work 
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in history than we attempted in the normal 
school. If grammar school pupils have been 
taught to use Bancroft’s, Hildreth’s, Mc- 
Master’s, or any standard work in history, 
and can tell you where to look for certain 
subjects, they will not relish history from 
one text-book. I could show the same effect 
on pupils who had been taught Latin and 
the sciences. Why should a pupil who is 
well grounded in Latin grammar, and has 
read much more Latin than is required in the 
normal course, be made to go into classes 
with beginners ? 

As I have already shown you, the normal 
schools do not appeal to the bright boys and 
girls who have graduated from good high 
schools. A strong, bright grammar school 
pupil can easily graduate from a normal in 
three years. If he takes three or four years 
to graduate from his home high school, it 
will still require one or two years to grad- 
uate from a normal school. A pupil soon 
learns that he can gain two or three years by 
leaving the high school. Parents know this 
and send their children away without going 
to the high school. Thus we see the normal 
schools as well as private schools are a di- 
rect drain on the high schools. If the normal 
schools required certain conditions for en- 
trance to the normal department, and then 

ave two years training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Normal, we would have 
some definite end to work for in preparing 
our pupils for the normal schools. The 
normal schools could run preparatory de- 
partments for the pupils who do not have 
the advantages of high school training; but 
the State has no more right to support 
normal schools for college preparatory, com- 
mercial and general courses in academic 
work, than toappropriate money to support 
high schools, seminaries or academies. 

Let us come to some conclusion about the 
amount of work the high schools should do 
in preparing pupils for the normal schools. 
If the requirements are made definite and 
uniform, the high schools will do this work 
faithfully. 

Principal Eckels, of Shippensburg Nor- 
mal school, said that it must be kept in 
mind that the Pennsylvania idea is a 
complete system of schools reaching from 
the lowest grade to the higher institu- 
tions. The present question is difficult 
to discuss because the high school course 
is an unknown quantity—so variable that 
one cannot place it. One high school 
gives only the common branches, another 
reaches up into the college course. So 
the first thing needed is to define what is 
meant by a high school, and a minimum 
requirement would simplify matters. So 
much being settled, the relation of the high 
school to other institutions might be bet- 
ter determined. Its relation to the nor- 
mal school should be as close as the orig- 
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inal purpose of the high school will per- 
mit—no closer than to the college. The 
high school adapts itself to the wants of 
those pupils who intend going to college, 
as closely as its general purpose permits 
—just so much should it do for those who 
intend going to normal schools. It fol- 
lows that the relation should be closer 
than it nowis. The standing of the high 
school graduates who come to us is as 
variable as are their courses of study 

some have thorough knowledge of the 
branches studied, others would scarcely 
do credit to the intermediate grade, but 
all bring ‘‘diplomas.’’ Part of this 
trouble can be remedied by high schools 
insisting upon through work in the lower 
grades ; if a pupil must spend a year or 
two in high school upon work that ought 
to have been done below, there will be 
corresponding deficiency carried over to 
the higher institution. Everywhere, in 
college, normal and professional school, 
the work of higher education is crippled 
by imperfect preparation. Again, greater 
attention should be given to the study of 
the arts in the public schools. Those 


who come to us with fair knowlege of 
vocal music, drawing, elocution, are ex- 
ceptions. 


This may not be the fault of 
the high schools—I do not say where the 
fault lies—but it is important work, and 
the student will need this knowledge 
wherever he goes. The Germans recog- 
nize this, and we cannot compare with 
them in this art training. More atten- 
tion to language and literature in high 
schools would be profitable, whether pu- 
pils attend college or normal school, or 
not. What do algebra and geometry do 
for the formation of character? But lit- 
erature has the very closest relation to 
both character and taste. These things 
are needed to prepare pupils to get the 
full benefit of the normal school, and to 
bring us together; and they are needed 
for their own value to everybody. We 
make no claim on the high school for 
special work to prepare for normal school, 
nor should the college. We think it is 
not the province of the high school to 
prepare teachers. Many school boards 
employ graduates fresh from high school 
to teach in the lower grades. Now we 
ought to have learned by this time that 
there is a science and art of teaching, in 
which training is required as for any 
other profession, and that such training 
can be best given in institutions designed 
for that purpose. The question of the 
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need of special training may be regarded 
as settled for educators ; and we believe 
it is no more the business of high schools 
to prepare for teaching than for medicine 
or theology. If it be true that the nor- 
mal school has a just claim on the high 
school, it is equally true that the high 
school has claims on the normal. We do 
not deny that there are defects in normal 
school work—perhaps more and greater 
than in the high school—but the mu- 
tual claim should be recognized. When 
a standard has been fixed for high school 
work, the normal should accept it. Our 
sixteen weeks’ course in some subjects 
can be but a review to see whether they 
know what they have done, and if these 
are included in the high school work, the 
normal should recognize their diploma. 
This would save time and expense, and 
the pupil could go on to the normal work 
proper. The normal schools should in- 
doctrinate their pupils that the normal 
course is not the acme of intellectual 
achievement, but only the foundation on 
which they can and must build if they 
would take high position. They should 


not be taught to expect that a normal di- 
ploma fits them to be good high school 


teachers. The diploma should carry evi- 
dence of passing the course prescribed, 
and nothing more. Only persons of ac- 
knowledged scholarship should have 
charge of departments in normal schools. 
Of course when professorships are to be 
given, there is great pressure from our 
own graduates, and they think it strange 
we should go outside for help; but a 
stream rises no higher than its source, 
and it is not safe to employ as head of a 
department one whose course of study 
ranges no farther than what he is to 
teach. It is all right to use home talent 
so far as its qualifications meet the de- 
mand ; but those at the head should know 
vastly more than they are required to 
teach, since from them must flow inspira- 
tion and impulse to higher work. 

Supt. Coughlin: We should remember 
that the high school is a step in the ser- 
ies, like any other step ; there is the same 
connection, (and no more break, between 
grammar and high school) as between any 
other two grades. But by the time he 
enters high school, the pupil has reached 
the development where he looks about him 
to choose his work in life; and it seems 
as though the school work should now 
be brought definitely to bear upon his 
future needs—should become to greater 
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or less extent technical. This, to the 
pupil himself, is a most important rela- 
tion; and it will and does modify our 
courses of study. With reference to the 
normal school, we should consider how 
many will take up teaching as a profes- 
sion. But we must remember also the 
many who go no farther than high school, 
and not draw other relations too close at 
their expense. We must so adapt the 
general course, which is best for all, as to 
make the transition to higher institutions 
as easy as possible. Until the colleges 
aré part of the State system we cannot 
regulate that relation, and it may not be 
possible to make it definite; but exper- 
ience proves that a successful general 
course can be operated so that graduates 
can enter almost any college with little or 
no further preparation. But since the 
State maintains both high and normal 
school, that relation is within reach, and 
certainly should be so adjusted that both 
do not do the same work, which is waste 
of time and money. ‘The courses should 
not overlap. Yet to-day the State is 
asked for money to enable the normal 
schools to erect buildings to do prepara- 
tory work that should be done in the pub- 
lic schools, and is done, or professed to be 
done, in the high schools. It would be 
wiser and more economical to put the 
State money into high schools, town and 
country, and train the pupils at home up 
to the point where the normal course 
proper should begin. As matters stand, 
there are places where a pupil can go to 
a normal school and get a diploma in two 
years, who would have to spend three 
years to graduate from his own high 
school. This question comes home to us 
as superintendents and as individuals: 
How shall we advise parents who consult 
us, or even our own daughters? We al- 
ready have all we can do to keep our 
pupils in the high school, doing its legiti- 
mate work ; and this competition will in- 
crease the difficulty. We want todrawa 
line between the work of the two institu- 
tions, and give each its proper place. Let 
the high school be required to bring up 
the pupil to the entrance standard of the 
normal, and the normal take up the work 
at that point. The criticism of the Normal 
Principal upon the high school graduates 
is to be taken with considerable allowance; 
it is not fair to judge the schools by the 
few who come to him, and besides, even 
those who do not make a high standard 
are at least better prepared after going 
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through high school than when they are 
drawn away by these same normal schools 
a year or twoearlier. We should limit 
the work of each institution, fix a proper 
entrance standard, make the high school 
come up to its conditions, and when the 
pupils thus bring the proper acquire- 
ments, confine the normal to its proper 
business of teaching them how to impart 
knowledge. At the very least, State aid 
should be withheld until the pupil has 
reached a minimum qualification for en- 
trance on a professional course. Without 
such provision, the pupils will be drained 
away from the high schools more and 
earlier. I agree with the previous speaker 
ou the importance of English studies ; 
but if we were to insist on what any of us 
would call a good knowledge of these 
subjects, there would be fewer graduates 
from high schools and fewer pupils en- 
tering the normals. I think it is true that 
the average student will be better pre- 
pared for the world by taking the course, 
or the major part of it, in even a middling 
high school, than (without this) to be 
drilled up to the very highest point of 
perfection in the rudiments of education ; 
and I am not sure he would not make a 
better teacher. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that the State 
should ot pay two classes of institutions 
for doing the same kind of work, and 
that students should not be required to 
put double time upon the same work. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: The fault may be in 
myself, but I cannot see any relation be- 
tween high and normal schools. Their 
purpose is different, and the only connec- 
tion is that normal graduates come to 
teach some of our schools, and a few of 
our graduates go to them, as they do to 
other professional schools—all alike 
branches, as it were, of a great university. 
If the conditions were such that only col- 
lege or high school graduates could be 
employed, we might find it necessary to 
establish definite relations; but as it 
stands, even a college graduate, if he go to 
a normal school, must take the course in 
common branches for instruction in teach- 
ing. This whole discussion might better 
have been deferred until we had heard the 
paper on ‘‘ The Place of the High School,”’ 
where it more properly belongs. 

Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon: It seems 
the system of education in Pennsylvania 
is still in a chaotic state. Weare told by 
the gentleman that the high school course 
is x, and some of us are equally convinced 
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that the ‘‘professional’’ course of the 
normal school may properly be called y; 
and with these two unknown quantities, 
and no data sufficient to work them out, 
we have trouble in adjusting relations. 
The normal school is not yet in its true 
position. Until it gets there no definite re- 
lation is possible and the present parallel 
work will go on. Meanwhile the high 
school can and does lead up to the col- 
lege, while the normal school cannot very 
well do so, and in fact does not. The 
normal school is doing some of the work 
belonging to *—a good deal of it some- 
times—and pretending itis y. [Laughter. ] 
The true position and province of the 
normal school is not settled. I agree with 
the Normal Principal that the public 
school system should be a connected 
chain ; itisso, up to the high school. The 
question is, What next? Can it be the 
normal school ?—a_ technical professional 
education? ‘The question answers itself. 
What then but the college? This leaves 
to the normal school its legitimate sphere 
of pedagogics—and it only remains to see 
that the high schools below do their work 
properly, and send up graduates properly 
prepared for the technical course. It is 
repeatedly thrust at us (and with some 
truth, doubtless) that our high school 
graduates who go up to normal schools 
are not thoroughly prepared, and the 
normal’s work on the common branches 
is better. Why? Because one province 
of the high school is to prepare for college 
—and in what are our pupils examined 
forentrance there? Not English, or book- 
keeping, or history, but Latin and Greek, 
and geometry and algebra—and if these 
are satisfactory, the colleges will admit a 
boy who cannot spell. It is not surpris- 
ing that the common branches receive 
less than their full share of attention. 
Supt. Buehrle: This is partly a ques- 
tion of terms. ‘There was a controversy 
whether Luther attended a high school, 
since it was called hoheschule, or a univer- 
sity. In Massachusetts the early law re- 
quired every town of a certain population 
to maintain a ‘‘grammar school’’ that 
should prepare pupils for the University 
—that would be far above the high 
school as we have it to-day. Just so the 
term ‘‘free school’’ leads to confusion 
when the reader does not know the his- 
torical sense of the term. Whatis a high 
school? Our State Superintendent is 
now collecting information which will tell 
us what we have; and when we know 
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that, we will be in better shape to decide 
what a normal school (in the true sense 
of that word) ought tobe. Pennsylvania 
has made several attempts to foster 
higher education. In 1838 aid was given 
to schools which taught Latin and cer- 
tain mathematics—this started many 
local academies, some of which were di- 
rectly founded by the State. When the 
normal schools came along, they met 
some opposition on the ground that they 
would smother these academies and semi- 
naries ; and such has been the case. The 
State paid part of the expense of going to 
normal school, and the pupils went where 
it was cheaper. ‘There was a relation of 
mortal hostility. In some places the 
same cause has prevented the establish- 
ment of high schools; where a normal 
school is in easy reach, such effort is less 
likely to be made, and sometimes normal 
schools actively discourage the effort 
when made. ‘To this extent, so far as 


their preparatory work is concerned, the 
normal schools are hostile to higher educa- 
tion ; since an advanced school at home 
could benefit a much larger number of 
children, besides the uplifting effect of all 
higher work—every teacher knows the 


value of even a single advanced pupil in 
stimulating and inspiring those below. 
Of course I do not mean that this result 
is intentional, or that the normal schools 
were created with any such purpose—it is 
an incident of the situation, but a fact all 
the same. I feel no hesitation in saying 
to those who are working for township 
high schools, that they will be successful 
just in proportion as the preparatory work 
done in normal schools is minimized. 
Principal Waller, of the Indiana Normal 
School: I have had some trouble follow- 
ing the drift of the discussion, so far as 
the criticism of normal schools is con- 
cerned. First we are condemned for re- 
quiring pupils to spend time in going 
over work already creditably done at 
home; then for taking away those who 
should have stayed at home and pursued 
their course—which is it? Here we re- 
quire foo much—there too little. As a 
matter of fact, in my experience in normal 
work, I never knew a student to be re- 
quired to spend time or work on subjects 
in which he was ready for examination— 
and if the examination found him pre- 
pared, we encouraged him to drop that 
study and spend his time on others. I 
think that is the uniform practice. 
Principal Eckels: We do that at our 
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school; but I have reason to think that 
some normal schools give room for such 
criticism. 

Principal Waller: I have no personal 
knowledge of it anywhere. Now, this 
body represents the flower, perhaps the 
fruitage, of our common school system— 
a class of high schools, most of them good, 
many admirable. The normal schools 
were not created to meet the wants of 
graduates of such schools, but to supply 
teachers with some training for the un- 
graded schools—the great body of schools 
in the State. Even yet we have supplied 
but a fraction of the 25,000 places. Did 
not the founders do right in legislating 
for the great body, and ought we not to 
be patient in adjusting to the wants of the 
few high school graduates? If we are to 
discuss this question profitably, the origi- 
nal design of the normal school must be 
kept in mind: we are not set up especially 
either to train high school graduates or 
to prepare high school teachers. Supt. 
Coughlin considers it an unwarrantable 
waste of public money that high and 
normal school courses shall cover the same 
ground, and thinks normal schools should 
receive only those who bring acquirements 
equivalent to a given minimum high 
school course. Now, if all the young peo- 
ple of the commonwealth could have at 
home the opportunity of taking such a 
minimum course, coming to the normal 
only for a professional course in addition, 
then his proposition would be all right; 
but since we all know no such advantages 
exist, and since the object of establishing 
the normal schools was to provide such 
opportunity for our boys and girls who 
are to become the teachers of our children, 
and since these schools are in fact giving 
their pupils a knowledge they cannot get 
at home and also the beginnings at least 
of professional training, it seems scarcely 
just to criticise them for doing what they 
were made todo. Ido not suppose it is 
intended to argue that the country chil- 
dren should be first required to come into 
city or borough for the elements, and 
afterwards go to normal school for the 
professional course. How many would 
do that >—and surely we have few enough 
now preparing for teaching. It will not 
be denied that the profession of teaching 
has been benefited by the work of the 
normal schools; and it may be admitted 
on their side that there is a weak point in 
the seducing of pupils away from good 
home schools, and sending them out to 
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teach, before they reach the standard of 
general knowledge they would have done 
by following their high school course to 
graduation. But granting that, what 
then? At most this class will be small, 
and even these get more or less equiva- 
lent for their loss in the professional 
preparation, limited as it may be. Is it 
a loss, even to those who drop out of 
high school early, and get into teaching 
by this ‘‘short cut?’’ If we were to con- 
sider only such schools as are represented 
by this body, here would be an evil to be 
remedied ; but if we take into account the 
best interest of all, the question is one of 
a minor difficulty to be adjusted by corre- 
lation. Even as it stands, it is not an 
unmixed evil, if the State is getting the 
intended benefit from the normal schools. 
We ought to consider how best to help 
high school graduates prepare for teach- 
ing, and how to prepare teachers for high 
schools; and at this point the normal 
schools are in no antagonism with the 
colleges ; they never pretended to do col- 
lege work, but they do claim to lay a 
good, broad foundation—broader than 
ordinary—for a college course. We try 
to get men of enlarged training for pro- 
fessors, and to hold them; but are at 
pecuniary disadvantage, and the towns 
call them away and make them superin- 
tendents and principals. [Laughter. | The 
phenomenal growth of the high school in 
later years raises a question that we must 
meet ; they must have teachers, and those 
teachers should have normal training ; 
but in meeting that questidén let us re- 
member that it is a new one, not contem- 
plated in the original design. Thirteen 
normal schools were included in the origi- 
nal plan—twelve more than would be re- 
quired to train all the high school teach- 
ers for years to come—and the interests 
of the great majority must not be lost sight 
of, nor the greater attention given them 
too sharply criticised. 

Prof. Eckels : About the academies giv- 
ing pupils a chance to study ‘‘ within the 
shadow of their own homes,’’ as some 
said, and the normal schools smothering 
them, as we are told here, I may say that 
hearing such a complaint from Perry 
county, I took the trouble to look up the 
matter, and found they had just eight stu- 
dents in all of the normal schools. The 
truth is that the high schools crushed out 
the academies, by doing their work 
better. The aim of the normal school is 
to encourage pupils to get all the educa- 





tion they can before they come tous. I 
think it is not proven that there is no 1e- 
lation between the high schools and the 
normal schools. 

Prof. A. J. Stewart (Hollidaysburg) : 
In a locality where of an aggregate of 215 
schools only 55 can give pupils access toa 
high school course, what is to be done 
for the others? 

Prof. Maris: Though not now engaged 
in public school work, three years in the 
superintendency and nine as a normal 
principal entitle me to an opinion. I am 
a thorough believer in the public schools; 
my sympathy is with them, for all I am I 
owe tothem. The trouble complained of 
does not stop at competition of normal 
with high schools, but they compete for 
pupils with the little rural district school 
as well. The superintendent of one of 
our best counties tells me ‘‘the country 
schools grade lower anu lower every year’’ 
—and why? Because the parents are 
flooded with letters from one of these 
normal schools with ‘‘return card’’ for 
names of possible pupils, and thus the 
better class of pupils are drawn away, the 
public schools suffer, and their average is 
lowered. There should be some reason- 
able standard of admission to these schools 
—set it as low as you may, it will be an 
improvement on those who do not even 
require knowledge of the multiplication 
table. [Laughter.] I am told of a school 
where one of five children in the upper 
grade was thus enticed away, and the 
others became discouraged and left. If 
the State spends its money in keeping up 
both public schools and normal schools, 
and lets one thus cut the throat of the 
other, it is time we point out the wrong 
and demand the remedy. The normal 
school standard should be such that no 
one could enter there who had not ex- 
hausted all ordinary home facilities. Per- 
sonally I have nothing at stake in this 
matter—we have every pupil we can pos- 
sibly accommodate—but this is a weak 
place that will call loudly for strengthen- 
ing, and very soon. 

Supt. Mackey: We are told that in 
some normal schools the strongest men in 
the faculty hold chairs of academic in- 
struction. If so, why? It ought not to 
be so, surely, in a professional school. 

The discussion closed here, and the 
next subject on the programme was taken 
up, namely, ‘‘ The Best Results to be De- 
rived from ‘Teachers’ Monthly Grade 
Meetings.”’ 
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BEST RESULTS FROM TEACHERS’ MONTHLY 
GRADE MEETINGS. 


Supt. S. H. DEAN (Mount Carmel) : 
We have a small town, and what helps 
us may not suit other places, but this is 
what we aim to do in our grade meetings 
—First, to build up the young teachers, 
to give the beginners the benefit of oth- 
ers’ experience; that result we get. Then 
we try to strengthen weak teachers, those 
who have not had the opportunities of 
doing or observing advanced work in par- 
ticular lines; we get that also. Some- 
times we use the grade meeting to check 
those teachers who think they know more 
than anybody else, trying to make them 
see themselves through other folks’ spec- 
tacles; we get that done sometimes. We 
use them also to enthuse certain teachers 
who seem to be working only for the sal- 
ary, and often they learn to sympathize 
with others, and evince a different spirit. 
We compare notes and exchange what we 
think are good points ; one is more success- 
ful on one line, another on another, and 
by bringing their work before all together, 
we become stronger all along the line. 
Thus we have had a teacher who was 
particularly successful in language and 
object lessons present that work to the 
grade meeting, and most of those present 
were helped. So in arithmetic, we had a 
class of pupils brought in, and methods 
demonstrated by actual teaching. Occa- 
sionally a grade meeting is held in some 
teacher’s room, the work of the day being 
left on the blackboard, or a class of pu- 
pils detained and given a lesson in our 
presence. All these plans have done us 
good which is perceptible in after work. 
The grade meeting may be used ‘to wear 
off the corners of those who have too 
many ; a teacher who at first knows more 
than anybody you ever saw, after a few 
experiences under fire of questions knows 
much less, to their advantage and ours. 
We think a well conducted grade meet- 
ing helps to create a better atmosphere, 
so to speak. Besides, the Superintendent 
has here an opportunity to deal imper- 
sonally ‘but systematically with difficul- 
ties he has noted in the different rooms. 
With our shifting mining population, it 
is necessary to keep each grade a unit, 
and these meetings help us to keep in 
touch ; this is one of the most important 
results. We hold meetings once in two 
weeks until Christmas—-now once a 
month, alternating with the teachers’ 
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monthly meeting. Work is assigned from 
time to time—-sometimes a book to be read, 
though we think our educational work is 
too much tinged with book often, and we 
try to get the best results of our own 
thinking, by having papers prepared and 
discussing them. Perhaps the most ben- 
efit is derived by the one who prepares 
the paper. Where we see a weakness, 
we have that teacher appointed to look 
up that particular point: try that, and 
you will be surprised at the improvement 
—sometimes it works quite a revolution 
in the work of the reader and of others. 
Supt. W. W. Rupert (Pottstown): We 
hold monthly meetings. Last year, find- 
ing our work somewhat weak in geog- 
raphy, reading, literature, because pupils 
and teachers had too little knowledge of 
the facts of nature, we started some work 
on that line, the teachers took it up and 
carried it forward, and it has done us 
good. We began by having the attention 
of the children called to the common birds 
and flowers; many knew none of them, 
few more than two or three. So with the 
stars—few knew even the most striking 
constellations, many not even the north 
star. It is not so now. ‘Teachers and 
pupils have done observation work that 
is both interesting and profitable. When 
we had made a start, blanks were pre- 
pared to record the results of flower study, 
and the necessity of description sharpened 
the observation to a surprising degree. 
So we asked the teachers to note the 
moon’s path, comparing month after 
month, questioning the pupils whether 
it rises at the same point; the sun’s path, 
summer and winter; the rising and set- 
ting of the stars—you will find even some 
teachers are not sure whether stars rise 
and set at all; to ask whether any have 
seen an eclipse of the moon in day time, 
and soon. If you will start such work, 
it will goon, and wisely directed will help 
on many lines, and will certainly wake up 
the sleepy ones. We also derived benefit 
from an exercise on expression in reading 
—a five-minute essay, announced two or 
three weeks in advance, brought out a 
lively discussion. This year we continue 
the preparing of papers, and compare the 
plants as we find them with those of last 
year. I may say that with one exception 
all our teachers did this work well, and I 
have a few papers here, if any one wishes 
to examine them, from children in their 
fourth school year. This year we are do- 
ing some work in American literature. 
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By the way, any of you who take this up 
will find there is some confusion as to who 
are American writers in many teachers’ 
minds: We had an exercise on our his- 
torians, then on Bryant, next on Haw- 
thorne. We have grade meetings too, 
but as there are but 35 schools, much of 
the work proper to them can be done by 
frequent visitation. Sometimes we have 
methods illustrated by bringing a class 
before the teachers. We hold qur meet- 
ings in the evening, from 7 to g o’clock, 
but never on Saturday—I believe in giv- 
ing teachers a clear day of rest. 

Supt. D. A. Harman ( Hazleton): 
These meetings (we call them our city 
institute) are my greatest help. All the 
distinctively progressive work we have 
done, has had its inception there. We 
have met twice a month for twelve years ; 
now on alternate Saturday mornings from 
g to 12. In the early days we felt that 
the line of work most needed was that 
bearing directly upon the theory and 
practice of teaching. We had some psy- 
chology, and methods illustrated with 
classes of children. In those early years 
we were in session all day Saturday—g to 
12, and 2 to 4; there were 22 days in the 
school month, and the directors paid for 
the time ; since the law was changed we 
have the forenoon session only. Later 
we introduced music, drawing, number 
work, penmanship, and had everything 
thoroughly understood in the institute 
before new plans were tried in the 
schools. We give special attention to 
helping new teachers. We read books on 
professional methods—this year we have 
Baldwin’s Psychology applied to Peda- 
gogy. We find the institute to be an up- 
lifting power, giving teachers a higher 
conception of their work. The frequency 
of meeting has not resulted in indiffer- 
ence : every meeting gives teachers better 
ideals, models, or methods of govern- 
ment; we realize more and more that we 
are dealing with human souls, and go 
back better fitted for the work. I set up 
a high ideal for the institute, as I expect 
the teachers to do for the school. The 
literary side, already brought out by the 
previous speakers, is also delightful and 
profitable; we do not neglect it; but I 
hold it secondary to the inspiring of 
teachers with faith, love, enthusiasm in 
their work. 

Supt. Addison Jones (West Chester) : 
This discussion has been profitable to me; 
some of what is described we have been 





doing—some is new. Our grade meetings 
are held at irregular times; the small 
number of schools enables us to do more 
in visitation. In our meetings we hold 
up work that is well done for imitation, 
rather than directly correct errors. Our 
meetings cover two hours, 9:30 to 11:30; 
we have one major subject, and a variety 
of minor topics. We make the work as 
practical as possible. Finding that our 
pupils did not do well on arithmetic prob- 
lems outside of those given in the book, we 
looked that up, compared notes, and soon 
got better work. In grammar we agreed 
to throw out the technical work, except 
in the two grades immediately below the 
high school ; we find we have better re- 
sults from daily exercises in composition. 
We found that our pupils did not spell as 
well as they should—they learn best in 
different ways, some by sight, some by 
repeating to themselves—we are looking 
into that, and improvement is being 
made; we do not expect to make all good 
spellers, but the average is better. One 
of the minor topics that is growing toa 
major is ‘‘child study ’’—trying to find 
out not only what the child knows, but 
how his mind works. A few months of 
such study decreases the trouble with 
stubborn and sullen pupils. We could 
not well do without our monthly or grade 
meetings, though our small number brings 
teacher and superintendent together by 
frequent visitation. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes (Steelton): I 
think prominence should be given to the 
professional element in these meetings. 
Many teachers seem to think if they once 
read a single book on psychology, no 
more should be expected. We looked 
about for a thin book for our use, and 
have been working at Macgregor’s ‘'Prin- 
ciples of Education.’’ We meet every 
two weeks during the year. The last six 
weeks we have given some time to the 
** products of education ;’’ the next six we 
take up ‘‘taste in education.’’ We are 
thinking, investigating. Four or five 
leading questions are proposed for each 
meeting, to indicate lines of thought. 
Every alternate Monday evening we have 
a public meeting of our literary institute ; 
before the anniversaries of our living 
writers we have written to them, and 
several have answered with their own 
hand. This plan has been operated for 
ten years. We havea good public school 
library, open to the town, where you can 
find all the works of leading authors. All 
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this is doing our town good, and is ap- 
preciated—no other meetings are held on 
institute night. 

Supt. J. M. Reed (Beaver Falls): Be- 
sides these regular meetings, I find it use- 
ful to have a meeting of teachers a few 
days before the term opens, to warm up 
for work. We then begin with more life 
and enthusiasm. 

Supt. Rupert: I omitted to mention the 
library feature. We would not know how 
to get our literary work done but for our 
high school library of 2,200 volumes. 

Supt. Mackey: We have 38 teachers, 
and meet regularly for one hour’s session. 
Attendance is not required, but we have 
no trouble about that, Our work is simi- 


lar to what has been described. After the 
meeting we have another hour’s work of 
a special class. 

At this point adjourned to 8 p. m. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


N the absence of the first gentleman on 
the programme, Supt. R. K. BUEHRLE 
read the following paper on 


SOME NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


To expect that what shall be proposed in 
this paper will be unanimously adopted 
would be to attribute too great a share of 
wisdom to the proposer and to those who 
would adopt; and to decline to present what 
one thinks because forsooth it may not be 
approved, would be to misapprehend the 
function of this convention. It is right, 
however, that the legislation which shall be 
proposed shall be accompanied with reasons 
which render such legislation desirable or 
necessary, and if, in stating these reasons, 
institutions must be subject to criticism, it 
should be remembered that all progress, in 
institutions as well as elsewhere, is a result 
of discontent and dissatisfaction with whatis. 

The subject assigned to me implies inad- 
equacy in the existing laws, which of course 
means that some educational work is imper- 
fectly done because the legal machinery is 
defective. It is well, however, right here to 
be on one’s guard lest that delinquency 
which is inherent in men be attributed to 
deficiéney in law. 

Compulsory Education.—Two successive 
legislatures have been wrestling with the 

uestion of compulsory education, but so far 
the results have not been very satisfactory. 
It is true, laws are now found on our statute 
books providing for the minimum time 
which each child of suitable age shall attend 
school in cities and towns, but compara- 
tively nothing has as yet been done in this 
direction in rural districts, and even in cities 
no machinery is provided to secure the en- 
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forcement of the laws, and an increase in the 
attendance at school. The reasons are not 
far to seek. As long as cities are unwilling 
to tax themselves to secure sufficient schools 
for the children entitled by law to common 
school privileges, they will make no efforts 
to bring more pupils to school. Moreover, 
the spirit of freedom is inimical to all com- 
pulsion, even though the object aimed at be 
commendable. But I have no doubt an im- 
portant reason for the non-enforcement is 
found in the fact that the laws made are 
rather prohibitory of employment than ob- 
ligatory of school. It is indeed unfortunate 
that education has been so largely identified 
with an acquaintance with schools and books 
which are iy no means the exclusive educa 
tional means. There have been educated 
men who did not attend schools, and virtu- 
ous, useful and upright citizens who could 
not read. I am inclined to think that work, 
steady employment, is a blessing and not a 
curse; that it, too, is an educative means of 
no little power and importance, provided al- 
ways that it be adapted in quality and in 
quantity to the growing child or youth. The 
very success of manual training and indus- 
trial schools is a proof of this, and a protest 
against the continuous pressure brought 
upon the nervous, tothe uttter neglect of the 
muscular system. 

But assuming as we well may that there 
are many children in the commonwealth 
whose scholastic and intellectual training is 
utterly neglected, who should unquestion- 
ably receive mental training, who are not in 
school, and whose parents or guardians for 
various unjustifiable reasons do not send 
them there, the first step toward legislation, 
if that is to be intelligent, is to ascertain 
how many such children are growing up 
in the state. To do this, a census of 
persons between 6 and 21 years of age 
should be taken once every three years in 
each school district, by the schools directors 
or cgntrollers thereof and under the super- 
vision and direction of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, which census should 
form a constituent portion of the annual re- 
port for that year, and its omission whether 
from neglect or otherwise should work for- 
feiture of state appropriation until complied 
with. Such acensus should reveal not only 
who are not in school, but why they are not, 
and consequently whether the cause of ab- 
sence can be removed, and what remedial 
measures must be employed. Until such 
facts as a properly taken census would re- 
veal are known and considered, no just and 
efficient compulsory education act can be 
formulated or passed. Moreover, were such 
a census taken and the facts generally 
known, the public conscience would: most 
likely be aroused to such an extent as to 
obviate the necessity of resorting to compul- 
sion, for the results should be embodied in 
the minutes of each school district, as well 
as in the annual report; and few districts, in 
our state would look with indifference on a 
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large number of youths growing up without 
education. 

District Libraries.—Pennsylvania is per- 
haps the only State in the Union in which 
the school authorities are by law prohibited 
from purchasing hooks for schoo! libraries 
out of the funds of the district. This pro- 
hibition should be repealed, and it should be 
made the duty of the State Department to 
publish annually a list of books from which 
selections for such libraries may be made by 
the School Boards who desire to do so. Such 
lists should be accompanied with the names 
of the publishers and the prices, to prevent 
imposition and dishonesty. 

lhe Increased Staie Appropriation.—The 
increased State appropriation has in many 
cases not brought the results expected 
by the friends of education, and will not, un- 
less made dependent on responsive action 
by the school boards. Probably the least 
objectionable method of bringing this about 
would be to limit the amount of State ap- 
propriation to each district to one-third of 
that raised by taxation in the respective dis- 
tricts. This would directly make for longer 
terms and better salaries—the two most im- 
portgnt objects now to be accomplished. 

School Architecture.—Both Dr. Wicker- 
sham and Dr. Higbee recommended to the 
legislature that a work on school architec- 
ture be prepared and published under the 
direction ot the Department of Public In- 
struction for free distribution to the school 
boards of the State. The Legislature has 
not heeded this request, and is not likely to 
do anything in this line in the near future. 
‘There can scarcely be a doubt, however, that 
a law requiring the plan of every new school- 
house to be submitted to the respective 
superintendents for approval before the con- 
tract is made, and providing that in case he 
does not approve, the reasons for such non- 
approval be recorded on the minutes of the 
board whenever it determines to proceed 
with the erection, notwithstanding his non- 
approval, would go far towards calling a 
superior class of school buildings into exist- 
ence. Such a law would secure greater at- 
tention to details with which school boards 
are often not familiar. It would subject the 
plan to the intelligent and responsible crit- 
icism of an educational expert, who may 
fairly be supposed to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the wants to be met, and it 
would nevertheless allow the utmost freedom 
to the board, coupled with an extra degree 
of responsibility by requiring the reasons 
for the superintendent’s non-approval to be 
entered on the minutes. 

Teachers’ Certificates.—As regards the cer- 
tificating of teachers, the tienehes probably 
arrived when the whole subject should be 
entered upon de move. The law should limit 
the time during which a teacher may teach, 
as the holder of a provisional certificate 
merely, to four years. At the expiration of 
this time the holder should have made the 
necessary progress in his literary qualifica- 
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tions to entitle him to receive a professional 
certificate, or if he has not, such failure 
should be considered conclusive evidence of 
his unfitness to pursue the calling perman- 
ently with advantage to the educational in- 
terests involved. 

A similar course should be pursued as re- 
gards the professional certificates. ‘hese 
are now limited as regards their validity 
without renewal, but only one renewal 
should be legal, after which the standard for 
the permanent certificate should be re- 
quired, or no renewal; and this standard 
should be the same as that required to pass 
the junior examination at the state norma! 
school. Indeed, all permanent certificates 
hereafter issued should be granted only 
after examination by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, and should be good in the normal 
school district where issued. 

Such a law would elevate the literary 
standard all over the state ; it would stimu- 
late teachers to study, and afford superin- 
tendents the necessary support when they 
put forth efiorts to :aise the standard o1 
scholastic attainment of those employed in 
the schools under their jurisdiction. The 
different certificates would gradually attain 
to something like a uniform standard all 
over the state, and teachers would not begin 
to die professionally as early as they now 
do. Moreover, as it is generally conceded 
that knowledge like matter attracts in pro- 
portion to quantity, great acquisitions made 
early in life would continue to stimulate to 
additional study later on. 

It is now thirty-seven years since the Nor- 
mal School Act was passed, and it is but 
reasonable to assume that educational affairs 
to-day differ sufficiently trom what they 
were then, to demand changes in the law 
governing these semii-state institutions. 

In the tirst place these schools should be 
subject to the official visitation and inspec- 
tion of the county and city superintendents 
of their respective districts, and these offi- 
cers should be required to make an annual 
report of such visitation to the Department 
of Public Instruction, including such sug- 
gestions as they deem proper and calculated 
to promote their efficiency. Surely the men 
under whose supervision the students of 
these institutions teach, and who must ex- 
amine into and certify to their literary and 


professional qualifications, might justly be- 
supposed to be competent to point out ways. 


and means of still further improving the in- 
struction and training there yiven. 

Corresponding to this it should be made 
the duty of the principal to visit public 
schools in his district for at least two weeks 
in each year, for the purpose of observation 
and also to make a report thereof to the 
State Department. 

Tuition should be made absolutely free, the 
State simply increasing the annual appro- 
priation sufficiently for this purpose; and no 
pupil should be admitted under sixteen 


years of age, and no one who shall not sign. 
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a written declaration that he or she intends 
to teach in the schools of the state. It 
would naturally follow that the preparatory 
departments should be abolished, and the 
schools be made so strictly professional that 
no one not preparing to teach could afford to 
attend them. The scientific aud classical 
courses should be abolished, and a special 
one year’s course in professional or rather 
pedagogic work only should be established 
for the admission of college graduates de- 
siring to prepare themselves for an educa- 
tional careers. 

This last change would render a far better 
return to the State than the establishment of 
chairs of pedagogy in the colleges and uni- 
versities, while it would tend to elevate the 
normal schools by giving them students ot 
liberal culture pursuing a strictly profes- 
sional course. Moreover, these students 
would be placed in an atmosphere instinct 
with professional enthusiasm, and at an in- 
comparable advantage as far as regards the 
apparatus for laboratory work. 

City Training Schools.—But the normal 
schools, whose number has now reached the 
legal limit, cannot supply a sufficient num- 
ber of trained teachers to take charge of the 
schools of the Commonwealth. Inthe Second 
district the class of 1893 numbered 82 and the 
number of teachers who ceased to teach in one 
of the three counties constituting the district 
(Lancaster) was 150, of whom 50 taught else- 
where and roo ceased absolutely. Assum- 
ing the same conditions of things in the 
other two counties, the whole number who 
absolutely left the profession last year was 
234, aS over against 82 who graduated. 
Moreover this is the oldest and probably, on 
the whole, the most flourishing institution 
of its kind in the State, and these counties 
contain a very conservative population, 
whose teachers are therefore likely to re- 
main longer in the work than those of other 
parts of the state. We do therefore not err 
when we assert that were the thirteen nor- 
mal schools filled to their utmost capacity, 
they could not supply a sufficient number of 
trained teachers. 

Several cities having realized this, have 
sought to supply the want by establishing 
training schools of their own—-notably 
Pittsburg, Reading and Harrisburg—while 
others have established normal classes, often 
under the care of and instructed by the su- 
perintendent; and the State Department has 
so far recognized this as to require the num- 
ber of/such students to be reported every 
month. County superintendents also have 
established summer normal schools to such 
an extent as to provoke sufficient opposition 
to bring about the passage of a law prohibit- 
ing them from doing such work. 

In view of these facts, the time has surely 
come when legislative encouragement and 
State aid should be given to cities which de- 
sire to establish training schools. Cities 
containing a population of 30,000 might at 
least be granted an extra appropriation of 
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$1000 on condition that they establish a 
training school for teachers, while cities of 
60,000 might receive $2000, and so on for 
those of larger population. The course of 
study and training, indeed the whole estab- 
lishment, might be subject to the approval 
of the State Department as now provided in 
the normal school act, and a form of certifi- 
cate granted by the State Department to 
those who have completed the course and 
can produce proper evidence of competency 
to teach and govern a school. This would 
be simple justice to the cities, which now pay 
more toward the State appropriation than 
they receive, and for whose supervision the 
State pays nothing, while it pays the whole 
cost in the rural districts. 

But the most important of all is the fact 
that a city school system affords the best 
possible field for the establishment of a 
training school. Here are found the best 
teachers, whose work can be made a practi- 
cal object lesson of the most impressive kind, 
and whose schools can be made schools of ob- 
servation. The successive grades would offer 
work in gradation far beyond what is possible 
in the best so-called model schools, and the 
fact that the person in training has pagsed 
through these successive grades as a pupil 
would give her an excellent insight into and 
an acquaintance with the work to be per- 
oauak the difficulties to be met and over- 
come, as well as the means at her command. 


The discussion was continued by Supt. 
H. S. WErv?z, of Blair county, who read 
the following paper, having special refer- 
ence to legislation designed to correct the 


UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF STATE AID. 


My remarks will be based on a subject 
which is not merely of local interest, but of 


general concern to the State. We believe 
that our view of the subject under discus- 
sion, if considered by fair and unprejudiced 
minds, will meet with general approval. 
We applaud, and with just cause, our free 
school system. Not only Pennsylvania, but 
the nation, admires the liberality of the State 
for its munificent gift of five and a half mil- 
lion dollars for the support of our schools, a 
gift which we scarcely hoped as many years 
ago as our appropriation now numbers mil- 
lions. 

But is this gift measuring up to our ex- 
pectations in the general advancement of 
education? Our answer must be, emphati- 
cally, No. Not because the appropriation is 
inadequate to raise our schools to the stand- 
ard of excellence we should expect, but be- 
cause of its inequitable distribution. It is 
bostowed upon some districts with a lavish 
hand, while in the more needy districts its 
allotment is stinted and inadequate. The 
wealthy and more populous districts of the 
State have been enabled by State aid to 
lengthen school terms, advance teachers’ sal- 
aries and increase all the facilities for the 
progress of the schools, without increasing, 
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in some instances decreasing, the rate of 
taxation, which we should rejoice to see 
were it not done to the detriment of the 
poorer districts. 

The condition of our schools is very much 
like that of our country at the present time. 
Our storehouses are ready to burst because 
of their fullness. And while the wealthy 
and more fortunate have plenty and to 
spare, the poor are suffering for the neces- 
saries of life, because somebody has blun- 
dered. So many of our school districts are 
favored with all the advantages of well-reg- 
ulated schools, afforded not only by their 
pampered condition but by an undue ap- 
portionment of the State funds. 

To substantiate our statement, we shall 
offer statistics gleaned from the late report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Beginning with the counties alphabeti- 
cally, we first notice a few of the districts 
in Allegheny, the wealthiest and most pop- 
ulous county in the State, Philadelphia 
alone excepted. 

In Allegheny City the State appropriation 
per school (school meaning per teacher) for 
the year ending June, 1893, was $284.53 ; 
The school term was 10 months ; number of 
mills levied for school purposes, 2; average 
salary of males per month $143.50, and of 
females $56.71. The appropriation received 
by Pittsburg per school was $280.07. The 
school term was 10 months; tax rate not 
given; total amount of tax levied $586,- 
043.21; total appropriation received $192, 
968.66. The average salary of males was 
$150, and of females $55. The appropria- 
tion received by Wilmerding, in the same 
county was $63.60 per school ; school term, 
9% months ; tax levied for school purposes, 
5 mills; average salary of males per month 
$90; and of females $44. 

The 2 te gehen 3 per school ror Summit 
Hill, Carbon county war $238; school term 
g months ; mills levied for school purposes, 
13; average salary of males $65, and of fe- 
males $40. In Lower Towamensing, Car- 
bon county, appropriation per school was 
$143.38 ; school term 6 months ; mills levied 
for school purposes, 13; average salary for 
males and females was $33.33. 

The appropriation received by Cambridge 
boro, Crawford county, per school was 
$168.72 ; school term 8 months; tax levied 
for school purposes 6 mills; average salary 
males $100, females $35. Beaver district in 
same county received $91.96 per school from 
the State ; school term 6 months ; tax lev- 
ied for school purposes 2% mills; average 
salary of males $17, and of females $20.39. 

In Highland, Elk county, the appropria- 
tion ey school was $65.37 ; school term 7% 
months ; tax levied for school purposes 7% 
mills ; average salary paid, $33.40. The ap- 
propriation received by Lathrop district, 
Susquehanna county, was $71.18 per school ; 
school term 8 months, and 8 mills were lev- 
ied for school purposes; average salary 
$13.66. 
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Have we not cause to blush when it is 
known that there are districts in our State 
in which the salaries paid teachers are but 
$13 and $17? Would it not be wisdom to 
ask for legislation authorizing the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to withhold the 
State aid from districts receiving $70 or 
more per school, where the average salary 

er month for the minimum school term is 
Cts than $25? Until some measure is 
assed to inc ease the efficiency of the pub- 
fic schools in such districts, they will be 
more likely to remain a reproach to our 
school system than a credit. 

The appropriation received by Altoona per 
school was $204.40. The average salary of 
males was $75.44 and of females $38.77. The 
largest appropriation paid to any one school 
in Blair county was $362.78; tax levied for 
school purposes 1% mills; school term 8 
months, and teacher’s salary $40 per month. 
The appropriation received by Juniata town- 
ship, Blair county, was $60.33 per school; 
length of school term, 6 months; tax levied 
for school purposes, 7 raills; average salary, 
$28 per month. In the last two districts re- 
ferred to, the former has one school number- 
ing 55 pupils, and receives more appropria- 
tion than the latter having six schools in 
which there are 157 pupils. It is true these 
157 pupils might be placed in three schools 
were it not for the sparseness of the popula- 
tion, which necessitates six schools to make 
them accessible for the pupils and to meet 
the requirements of the law. 

Do hate comparisons indicate justice and 
equity in the distribution of the school funds 
of the State? Reason and conscience say 
No! These children and school patrons 
who are deprived of their just — of this 
aid, which would afford them better schools, 
say No! The paternal design of the State 
to help the poorer districts says No! Shall 
we, as honorable citizens of this great Com- 
monwealth, cognizant of this injustice, seal 
our mouths and lock the secret of this wrong 
within our breasts, rather than disclose it 
and appeal to the next Legislature for such 
distribution of this appropriation as shall 
accord with the purpose of the State to be- 
stow it equally upon the rich and the poor? 
If any difference be made, it should rather 
be in favor of the poorer districts, because 
the wealthier and more populous districts 
have ample means for the support of good 
schools, without resorting to burdensome 
taxation. Again, there is no necessity for 
small schools in such districts—every school 
may have its complement of pupils with- 
out requiring them to go an unreasonable 
distance, which is not true of the sparsely- 
peopled districts. Noone will deny that the 
education of the children in outlying dis- 
tricts is just as important as the education 
of those more favorably located for educa- 
tional advantages. These children have not 
only brawn and good morals, but brain press 
as well, which, if properly developed, will 
make of them a class of men and women 
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upon whom the State can depend for patri- 
otic support. 

But how shall the State appropriation be 
OS to make its distribution equit- 
able? We believe a method of apportion- 
ment similar to the one now in use in New 
York State would prove more satisfactory 
than our present plan. If an allotment of 
$100 were made to each public school in the 
State, and the remainder, which would ap- 
proximate two million dollars, apportioned 
according to the present plan, it would 
afford a tair distribution of the school funds 
and raise our schools to a standard of greater 
excellence than probably any other enact- 
ment within the province of our Legisla- 
ture. A general advance of teachers’ salaries 
could then be made in rural districts with- 


out burdensome taxation, which would in- | 


sure better teaching talent and consequently 
better results in school work. We may not 
have suggested the best plan for the distri- 
bution ot the appropriation, but we believe 
it better than that now in force. It behooves 
us as friends of popular education to ask for 
prompt and intelligent legislation on this 
subject, and thereby insure an equitable dis- 
tribution of the funds appropriated for 
school purposes. 

Supt. Buehrle: In reference to the pa- 


per just read, it is well to remember that 
in comparisons involving the tax levy it 


is not safe to rely upon the number of | 


mills: alone. One system of valuation 


may make the tax heavier at six mills | 


than another at twelve. The average at- 
tendance and the aggregate of money 
raised, is a better basis. 
wages should also take into account that 
where salaries are high living is propor- 
tionately high, and the State cannot 
equalize the conditions. In some places 
the schools are very small, more buildings 
have been erected than are needed, per- 


haps that particular directors may have a | 


school conveniently near home; this mat- 
ter could be remedied in the districts 
themselves. 

Supt. Keith: I may instance the two 
cities of Lancaster and Altoona. As 
things now are, it requires a higher rate 
to raise the same amount of money in 
Altoona than in Lancaster. If property 
were correctly valued, Lancaster would be 
far above Altoona. There is no standard 
of valuation. 

Supt. Coughlin: Perhaps where these 
minimum salaries are reported the teach- 
ers ‘‘board round,’’ and that is not 
counted in. [Laughter. ] 

Supt. S. A. Baer (Reading): 
to call the attention of the body to the 
legal situation in cities of the third class. 
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I wish | sion at the Harrisburg convention before 
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The Act of ’89, which repealed that of 
’74, was declared unconstitutional as re- 
lates to these cities, which are now left 
with no code at all. We should include 
in our resolutions some reference to this 
matter, and also to the unnecessarily large 
number of directors in some cities. We 
have 60, with prospect of increase; Lan- 
caster has 36; Williamsport has 40;—there 
is room here for reform. In these large 
boards there is more log-rolling than in 
the city councils. The more we can take 
school affairs out of politics the better. I 
am in favor of training schools, libraries, 
census, and the other matters suggested, 
and hope to add this subject, which is 
very important to cities of the third class. 

Supt. Buehrle: Some of our cities 


| (among them Allentown and Lancaster) 


had not accepted the legislation of ’74, 
but used the privilege given in the new 
Constitution, of retaining their older 
special law. ‘These are not in the un- 
pleasant predicament described by the 
superintendent of Reading. We do not 
all have politics in our boards to the same 
extent; our Lancaster law equalizes the 
party strength, and vacancies are filled 
by the proper party, so we escape that 
kind of log-rolling at least. We shall not 
get rid of all of it this side of heaven. 

Supt. Coughlin: We fell back upon 
the general act of ’54, and now have six 
directors, elected on a general ticket. 
This meets our wants, and we hope noth- 
ing will be done to disturb us. 

Supt. Baer: Nobody ought to object to 
that. We are operating under a char- 
ter granted in ’64. We have four con- 
trollers from each ward, two from each 
party, and vacancies are filled by the 
party affected; nevertheless we have poli- 
tics in school affairs, and we hear of some 
even in Lancaster. We want to improve 


| in the direction of smaller numbers, and 


I believe our directors at the last meeting 
would have accepted such a law, if they 
I understand 
Altoona, like Wilkesbarre, is working 
under the act of ’54. Can those superin- 
tendents tell us how we could get there? 

Supt. Coughlin: I do not know how 
to answer the question-; but whatever is 


| done, I hope we will not get where you 


are, with such large numbers. We are 
all right now, and want to stay so. 
Supt. Keith: I remember the discus- 


the law of ’89 was passed. Newcastle 
wanted a ward system, and could not get 
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it under the general law. ‘The difficulty 
was recognized of framing a law that 
would stand the constitutional test and 
yet meet the wants of the several cities. 
The Legislature tried it, and their work 
was rejected by the courts. I believe 
that electing directors on a general ticket 
is likely to give us a better class of men 
than electing by wards. 

Dr. Jeffers: I am asked by the super- 
intendent of York, who is detained at 
Harrisburg, to suggest to this body the 
propriety of legislation providing for the 
care and protection of the free text-books. 

Supt. Keith: Is not that already pro- 
vided for by the general law making di- 
rectors custodians of all school property ? 

Supt. Buehrle: We think so in Lan- 
caster. We have had free books since 
1887, and when we got them we assumed 
that we had the same right to make rules 
for them as for all other school property. 
We made our rules and carried them out, 
and have had no trouble worth speaking 
of. If pupils do not return books, or in- 
jure them, they are required to replace 
them; if they refuse or neglect, the teacher 
has the remedy of suspension until they 
comply. All this is quite within the 
general powers of directors. I may men- 
tion an objection made to free books, that 
disease is spread by distribution of books 
and pencils. I do not believe it. No 
evidence is produced that the health-rate 
of communities is lower with free books 
than without. Of course there are possi- 
bilities of contagion in school, as every- 
where—on the street, in the cars, at 
church or public assembly; but no special 
danger hides in the books. Some croak- 
ers in Erie tried to trace the prevalence 
of disease to the schools, but Supt. Missi- 
mer laid them out so flat that we have 
not heard of them since. Reasonable 
precautions should be and are adopted; if 
we have books out in a family where 
there is contagion, they are destroyed at 
the house—not brought back to the 
school; children of such a family must 
remain out of school two months—we pay 
no heed to doctors’ certificates of safety, 
though those gentlemen give us more 
annoyance than anybody else. There is 
a danger with us in the insane custom of 
crowding to funerals, whether contagious 
cases or not; we were compelled to make 
a rule keeping pupils out of school ten 
days after attending such funerals. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: Lancaster needs an 
efficient Board of Health, apparently. 








Prof. Stewart (Hollidaysburg): I pro- 
test against the attempt to vitiate argu- 
ment based on statistics published by 
proper authority. If they are not reliable, 
why are they published? and what else 
have we to argue from? It is wrong to 
discredit them so long as they have the 
presumption of truthfulness in their favor. 
Adjourned to g a. m. to-morrow. 


— 


FRIDAY MORNING. 





( N reassembling, the President read a 

dispatch from Principal Welsh, of 
Bloomsburg, giving sickness of his wife 
as the reason of his absence. 

Dr. E. T. JEFFERS, of York Collegiate 
Institute, addressed the convention on 

THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Being a high school boy, prepared there 
for college, and now én charge of a school of 
that grade, although not a public school, | 
may venture to discuss this question here. 
Whether we are inside or outside the high 
school ‘‘ring,’’ we must admit that the 
whole question is open—even the right of 
the high school to exist is not absolutely 
settled. There are those who say it has no 
place in a public school system, by any 
right which a white man is bound to respect 
—that it exists only by sufferance, is an ex- 
pensive mistake, an educational blunder, 
and ought to be abolished. Its enemies are 
not all dead nor converted, and never lose a 
chance to express themselves. On the other 
hand, the high school, entrenched behind 
the strong defense of its alumni, its intelli- 
gent friends, the great body of scholars and 
educators, feels the need of no special advo- 
cacy of its right to exist. It does exist, by 
virtue of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,’’ doing 
a work that is done by nobody else, and that 
needs to be done by somebody, and it must 
stay for that reason. But it should not es- 
teem itself safe because of what it has done, 
or because it fits into the framework of the 
system—its only safety for to-morrow will 
be found in its efficiency to-day. If the 
high school holds a place in the twentieth 
century, it will be because it has filled one 
effectively up to the end of the nineteenth, 
spelling out the prophetic words of its own 
destiny. As in everything else, it must 
continue to prove itself worthy of existence. 
It cannot remain as it is—nothing stands 
still: if it is to stay, it must be better to- 
morrow than to-day. As we have heard here, 
the high school is a variable quantity in 
different cities—changes of principals for po- 
litical reasons, because of a longer purse or 
a stronger ‘‘ pull,’’ do occur; but these are 
accidents, which do not affect its general 
growth ordevelopment. If the high school 
does its work, it will keep its place; if not, 
it will be swept away. 
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The committee of ten, appointed by the 
National Association in 1892, increased to 
one hundred by the addition of ten others by 
each original member—representative of the 
scholarship and educational efficiency of the 
United States—have made their report. 
They do not find the high school a moribund 
organization, which must be galvanized to 
save it from needed burial, but a living or- 
ganization, tingling with vitality to its fin- 
yer-tips. We may assume then, that the 
1igh school is alive, and that what it needs 
is direction—I say we, because my work is 
in the same line. Whether public or private, 
the high school work is of the same rank 
and character. What, then, shall be its 
place? One says, ‘Just above the elemen- 
tary course.’’ I think that is a dangerous 
position, unsound in theory, and working 
evil results in practice. Its true place is 
just below the college. Another asks, 
‘* What is thedifference? It stands between 
the two, and what matters it which way you 
state it?’’ The difference is in the two 
points from which you look at it. There is 
danger in referring its place to the element- 
ary school below, and there is safety in re- 
ferring it to the college above. 

Nothing good comes to us except from 
above. The idea that we came up from the 
lower forms of matter and life, or were 
pushed up by some inherent force, is atro- 
cious pin ec res and contrary to what we 
know of fact. Evolution takes place only 
by the power of something above lifting up 
that which is below. Some men have spent 
their lives looking at footprints in mud, 
until they thought they saw all power and 
potency in mud; but I hold there is no in- 
fluence in the inferior to shape into the su- 
perior. All good starts at the throne of God 
and works down, and no man does good ex- 
cept as he lifts up. If this be true, then 
where the college reaches down and influ- 
ences the schools below, we shall have good 
high schools; and where we have bad ones 
we shall find they are the spawn of what is 
below. Therefore we say, the place of the 
high school is just below the college. The 
practical advantage of the influence and 
prestige of college to the high school which 
ends where the college begins is plain enough. 

‘‘The high school is not intended to pre- 
pare for college,’’ we are toid. Certainly 
not, since not one in a dozen can go there. 
Why then place it in that position? Because 
the majority who cannot go to college by 
that means get the most and best possible 
to them in the school time they have. 

We still sometimes hear the cry, ‘‘ This is 
the age of science—we have no time to 
bother with the old college course.’’ Those 
who talk like that are back numbers—at 
least twenty years behind the age. That 
question was on trial when I was a high 
school boy, chiefly anxious to recite as little 
as possible. Substitution of science for the 
classics was tried, and Germany—foremost 
in science then as now—through the united 
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faculties of her great universities, told the 
world that they would not receive graduates 
from the rea/schulen, from which the classics 
were excluded. After practical experiment 
extending over years, they decided that the 
best development of mind comes from train- 
ing in Latin and Greek and the stiffer 
mathematics. That is the food for grasp— 
grip—grit. Some of the colleges, refusing 
to be switched off, retained the old course; 
and the reaction in their favor has come, and 
the most thoughtful men are more and more 
agreed that they were right. 

Here in Pennsylvania the University 
stands at the top; we want the high schools 
in our cities and boroughs to work up toa 
standard that will send their graduates to 
the University of Pennsylvania. That is 
what we want; how shall we get there? 

1. We must have better teachers—those 
who come after us must be better than we. 

2. Bettermethods—here we are improving, 
nobody uses those of twenty years ago. 

3. Change of subjects—many high schools 
have not all they need to reach the mark. 

We are not advocating any wild leap that 
will put up the high school to its place and 
leave a great chasm between it and the ele- 
mentary work. Almost any superintendent 
who will, may in a series of years gradually 
bring up the schools of a city to a point 
where those who go through the elementary 
grades will be ready for a high school course 
that will connect with the college. I myself 
was the son of a poor man, and could never 
have gone to college had not the high school 
in the town of Massachusetts where I lived 
been able to fit its graduates for Harvard— 
that was nearly twentv-five years ago, and 
here are we in Pennsylvania now, only talk- 
ing about the possibility of doing it! 

There is compensation in the world, if you 
look for it. Brains and money do not always 
go together; and it is fair that the rich man 
be taxed in order that the poor man’s bright 
boy may have a chance for higher education. 
Any boy that is worthy a chance can go 
through college if he starts without a dollar; 
and a college man who cannot succeed in 
life is a chump who would be no good with 
or without education. How many unem- 
ployed A. B.’s do you know of? The people 
who reduce these matters to figures tell us 
that a college course adds thirty-three per 
cent. to a man’s chances in life; and we 
want every boy who can to have the chance. 
Ido not care much about the certificate of 
the high school passing its boys into col- 
lege without examination—what does it 
matter, if they are prepared, whether they 
are examined or not? The graduating ex- 
amination of any decent high school should 
be stiffer than any for college entrance that 
I know anything about. 

I said we must have better teachers for 
our high schools. These should have at- 
tainments at least equivalent to the college 
course, and the more of course the better. 
We want men of culture—classical, scienti- 
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fic, literary—men of broad, strong, deep, 
thorough training, are the teachers the high 
schools must have. This is by no means 
undervaluing the good men we now have, 
who had not our chances, much less the 
chances we give our boys; but we must look 
out for the future, and place our pupils in 
contact with the best men possible. Think 
of the advantage of contact with Mark Hop- 
kins or Dr. Porter! The boy who goes to 
college has the benefit of the touch of such 
lives, and when he comes back to the high 
school as a teacher, he will be able to inspire 
his pupils with the love of learning—to give 
them the touch of the touch of those who 
taught him. We need such teachers not 
only for the boys who go to college, but even 
more perhaps for those who cannot. 

It is well for us to remember that the col- 
leges have nothing toask from us. Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, the new Standard Oil Uni- 
versity at Chicago, with their great endow- 
ments, can take care of themselves—what is 
it to them what we do? They can and do 
draw students from everywhere; they need 
not ask our help—it is we who need theirs, 
and to have it we must bring the high school 
just as close up to the college as we can get 
it, so that the sons and daughters of poverty 
and disadvantage may have all that can be 
given them of University help. 

Better methods are needed. These will 
come with better teachers. Give us men and 
women with brains, culture, grip, original 
thought, and methods will work out from 
within. The method is part of the man. 
Of course there is much in improved 
methods; and we are getting them. 

What subjects shall we teach? First, 
Latin throughout the four years’ course—if 
not the brain, Latin is at least the spinal 
cord of the intellectual system. Mathema- 
tics may be the backbone, but Latin is the 
cord. I would not have anybody in a high 
school who did not take at least one year’s 
Latin—the first year. You do not know 
what material may come to you from any 
home in the land, and that touch of Latin 
may reveal the capacity for a great linguist. 
Give them two recitations a day for the first 
year, not less than one a day any time, and 
you have given the child a chance—other- 
wise you have not. The idea of allowing a 
boy or girl of thirteen to e/ect whether they 
will take Latin isa simple absurdity. There 
might be some excuse if they were mature 
men and women, but not for children; and 
parents who thus attempt to shirt from their 
shoulders the burden of condemning their 
children to a life of obscurity are inexcus- 
able. Many sins have been committed in 
that direction, and we need to repent and 
do works meet for repentance. 

Then we should have three years of Greck. 
That will stir up the Trojans! I know it is 
said that at Harvard and some other schools 
‘*Greek and God are optional, but foot-ball 
and base-ball are compulsory '’—no discount 
to the athletics, but I stand for the Greek. 
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Chemistry and Physics—two years, three 
if possible, under thoroughly trained 
teachers, the requirements here being as 
high as for a college professor; good appa- 
ratus and laboratory. Botany and Zodélogy, 
looking at nature as animated biology. 
Teach all this intelligently, not as elaborate 
professional studies, but so as to give a 
taste for future work. 

After these I place mathematics. We 
need to improve our teaching of arithmetic. 
On this line I refer you to the report of the 
Committee of One Hundred. 

German and French—three years of one at 
least, both if you can. Have them taught 
well; not by some girl who takes a lesson in 
the evening and then tries to teach it next 
day, and if her teacher is sick or absent must 
postpone her class—but by one who can read 
and pronounce the language, who is thor- 
oughly grounded in it, who loves it and can 
inspire the pupils with love for it. Ofcourse 
there are not many such, but these are the 
ones we want. Half-fledged teachers do 
much mischief here. 

English first, last and all the time! Not 
‘*English Grammar’’—I would like to put 
what is commonly called English grammar 
in the pocket of McGinty [laughter], or let 
Corbett at it, and if he knocked it out in 
three rounds there would be some reason for 
patriotic pride in the United States! The 
pupils should be trained in expression by 
practice long before they know there is such 
a thing as English grammar. Leave what 
you must teach of that to the last year, after 
they know the Latin grammar—they cannot 
understand it before—it is only the Latin 
grammar badly fixed up, any way. Study 
authors—not in the skeleton way, with dates 
and lists of books, but familiarizing them 
with good specimens of the author’s work, 
until his style is apprehended and its excel- 
lences seen, and the boy or girl gets a taste 
for good literature. 

Do you say all this is a tremendous dose 
to prescribe for youth from fourteen to eigh- 
teen—that it is too much for you to handle? 
What shall you do about it? Well, do the 
best you can. In somethings electives may 
be allowed, not all; or you may have paral- 
lel courses; or you may use what is called 
the University plan—requiring so many 
studies, taken according to time or capacity, 
and graduating when the required number 
are passed, so that a pupil is never either 
overloaded or idle. Some may find this last 
plan work best. 

For my own part, I am trying to do what 
I have outlined, and in comparison find my 
parallel courses to agree closely with those 
recommended in the report of the Committee 
of One Hundred, which I again recommend 
you all to read and study. [Applause. | 


Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, took the 
floor. Hewas warmly received and spoke 
as follows: 
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I am glad to have come in time to hear 
Dr. Jeffers, and in fact it was to listen to 
him, more than anything else, that I came. 
Yesterday my nearest duty seemed to be with 
the farmers at Harrisburg [State Board of 
Agriculture], for some of them are heretics 
on the length of the school term, and I need 
vour help in your several districts to get 
them converted. To the last Legislature 
came a petition from the Grangers living 
almost in the shadow of the capitol, praying 
that the minimum school term be reduced 
from six to five months; and at their very 
last meeting certain speakers condemned 
the Department—both my predecessor and 
myself—because we favored longer terms 
and better teachers. While /Aa/ spirit is 
abroad, there is little hope for a wise solu- 
tion of the high school question. There 
were one hundred and thirty-three districts 
in the State last year that did not pay as 
much for teachers’ salaries as the State gave 
them for the support of their schools; many 
districts levied no tax last year, and, no 
doubt there will be more such this year; and 
in the next Legislature we will hear the 
complaint of the corporations that they are 
taxed beyond the necessities of the State. 
We did have a majority on the right side in 
the State Board of Agriculture this year, but 
I do not know that it would be so outside. 

The time has come when the minimum 
term should be lengthened to seven months. 


Pennsylvania to-day stands thirteenth on 
the list; do we stamd there in material re- 


sources? Our neighbors of New York to 
the north, Ohio to the west, Delaware to the 
southeast, Maryland to the south, New Jer- 
sev to the east, all give better school advan- 
tages to their children than Pennsylvania, 
so far as the rural districts are concerned. 
In New Jersey the State Treasurer pays five 
dollars to each school for each pupil in at- 
tendance; and every child has a chance to 
attend school from the 1st of September to 
the last of May. Pennsylvania appropriates 
five and a half millions for less than a mil- 
lion children—more money in proportion 
than New Jersey—why can not we do at least 
as well for our schools? 

But we are to consider the high schools. 
Here then is the entering wedge to lift them: 
why not reserve say $100,000 out of the five 
millions, to be distributed among those high 
schools which reach a given grade? That 
would draw the line between high schools 
that deserve the name and those that are 
high schools in name but grammar schools 
in fact! NewYork distributes $106,000 among 
her high schools: we pay more money in 
the aggregate—why not profit by her ex- 
ample? That we should do something in 
this direction, is one of the few conclusions 
I have arrived at. 

Let us review some of the facts that have 
brought this high school question into 
prominence. The four largest universities 
in the country are Harvard, University of 
Michigan, Yale, and the University of Penn- 
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sylvania—we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having one of them. Each of these 
has its special excellences—on some lines 
our own University stands foremost. Some 
time since President Eliot, finding Michigan 
moving ahead, left his institution to take 
care of itself for a year, and traveled over the 
whole ground, clear over to California, 
studying the educational systems of the 
land; and there are indications that he was 
convinced that the West is ahead of New 
England. When the National Association 
met at Toronto, the National Council as- 
seinbled, as usual, in advance of the general 
session—this body is supposed to consist of 
the Great Moguls of education, but perhaps 
they are no bigger than others—and Presi- 
dent Baker, of Colorado University, read a 
paper showing the relation between high 
school and college. He represented the re- 
quirements for college entrance as widely 
varying, and the same difference in prepara- 
tion by different schools and teachers. (It 
was said at Columbia College recently that 
‘*the life of a preparatory teacher might be 
very pleasant if it were not for three things: 
1, the parents; 2, the boys; 3, the colleges.”’ 
[Laughter.]) In spite of general apathy, this 
paper roused the college men to consider the 
question; they elected Baker President of 
the Council, he brought together prominent 
college men, and at a meeting when I was 
present, the appropriation of $2,500 was 
made from the Association treasury for in- 
vestigation of the question of secondary 
education. The report has been published, 
and can be procured by addressing the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education. I have 
it on my table, but have not yet had time to 
study it. My mind is still open on the ques- 
tion—I have reached few conclusions on this 
line. 

Let me give a few moments to an impres- 
sion brought from my old University tna 
that it is the business of the government to 
conserve and make the best of the brighest 
intellects among its people. The little, 
hilly, poor country of Wiirtemburg has 
produced more renowned men of science and 
letters than any portion of Europe of equal 
extent—why? Because the government 
watches in all the Vo/kschule for the bright- 
est boys, who are selected and sent to the 
prapeeniery schools; from these again the 
vest are selected and sent to the University 
at Tiibingen; and having gone through that, 
still another selection is made of those who 
are worthiest, and they are given a chance 
for travel and study in other universities 
and countries. It is not surprising that 
under such a system the best talent comes 
to the surface. Everybody knows the result. 
In theology, for instance, the higher criti- 
cism that is shaking the world was first 
evolved on the banks of Neckar, where the 
peasants are huddled together with the 
cattle on the first floor, the family on the 
second, and the hay in the attic. 

That is what can be done by a govern- 
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ment that takes care of the best intellects 
among its people. Pennsylvania is not do- 
ing it—the tendency of our system is rather 
to bring up the lower end of the class, to 
promote the highest percentage, while the 
upper end is left to take care of itself. Many 
a bright boy or girl must be disgusted at be- 
made to chew over the old story ad nauseam. 
I heard of a school, under a lady who was 
called one of the best teachers, where fifty 
in fifty-three were promoted, while one boy 
after studying three months, never looked 
at a book for the balance of the term, while 
the others were reviewing that three months’ 
work. This case was not in Pennsylvania, 
but no doubt we have enough of such work. 
At the Saratoga meeting, in the discussion 
of the study of language, my feelings got 
the better of me, and I talked of my school- 
day experience; among other things of my 
Hebrew tutor in theological seminary, who 
told us that when we had mastered the first 
few chapters of Genesis we had half the 
words in the Hebrew language. I was grati- 
fied when what I said was endorsed by An- 
drew D. White, the man who has organized 
and developed one of the greatest scientific 
schools in the United States—that the me- 
chanical memory is too much neglected in 
these days. United States Commissioner 
Harris said that the best mathematical 


teacher St. Louis ever had—the late Helen 
Shafer—could at any time give exactly the 
formula lying at the basis of the 


roblem 
before her; they were indelibly fixed in her 
memory, and she tried to do the same for 
her pupils, the result being that they sur- 
passed everybody else in accuracy and pre- 
cision. 

How does this apply to our question ? 
Well, it shows that the courses in our high 
schools are out of shape when it comes to 
educating our brightest boys and girls. 
When can the mind best master the vocabu- 
lary of a foreign tongue? Not at eighteen 
or nineteen, but from eight to twelve. A 
boy who takes Greek at twelve with a good 
teacher never knows the proverbial difficulty 
of the Greek verb. Comenius began the 
study of languages at sixteen or seventeen, 
and protests against that method of study; 
he started too late in life, having passed the 
period when those centres in the brain were 
developing. How about mathematics? The 
arithmetics we still use were written to meet 
the wants of young men from eighteen to 
twenty-five, who had to make a little money 
go a long way, and went to schools like the 
normal schools to get what education they 
could. The books are good for that purpose: 
but how about the young child? How many 
of our children at twelve or fourteen get 
clear concepts of operations in difficult 
questions of percentage? If that is true, is 
this the material to develop the child’s 
thought-power? Why not give instead 
some algebra? I havea boy of seven who 
came to me wanting something to do. I 
suggested some algebra; he was flattered, 
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tried it, and is doing it without difficulty— 
indeed, the beginnings of algebra are easier 
than much of the arithmetic we try to teach 
to children. We need something in the 
public schools to prevent the everlasting 
grind on things already mastered, and we 
want some things postponed that will give 
no trouble at eighteen or nineteen but al- 
most split their heads at nine or ten. Re- 
membering that all thinking is comparison, 
we must adapt the work to the condition of 
development, so as to promote healthy 
growth of brain. We shall be better pre- 
pared to study and discuss this question 
when we have the information now in pro- 
cess of collection; in a few months we can 
at least tell what we are doing. Meanwhile 
I will try to give you two keys that will 
help to unlock this high school mystery. 

1. Any system of education should make 
the best possible of the child at each step of 
his advancement. If he must stop at the 
end of the primary, or grammar, or high 
school, it is our duty to give him the best 
that can be done, in each case, in so many 
years. If he can goon to the end, we ought 
not to so arrange the course that he must go 
over ground twice, nor so that one grade 
will not dovetail into the next above. We 
know that this is not the case now; there is 
lack of adjustment at different points, 
notably between high school and college or 
university. We must not look entirely to 
the colleges for this readjustment—you su- 
pefintendents have a large part in it; but in 
whatever is done, remember always that the 
course must be so arranged that wherever a 
pupil may be compelled to stop, we have 
given him the best possible in the given 
time. 

2. Any system of education must take into 
account the three great tendencies of modern 
education. ‘The first of these was spread 
over Europe after the fall of Constantinople, 
when the scattered Greeks everywhere 
taught school for a living. They taught 
what they knew—the Greek tongue. While 
the Latin nations were studying the hu- 
manities, north of the Alps the knowledge 
of Greek led to the study of the New Testa- 
ment, and this in turn led to the outbreak 
of the Reformation, and put into the schools 
that religious spirit which has done such 
great things for the race. But when men 
wanted to prove anything they always went 
to a book—to the Bible, or to Aristotle. Did 
Galileo’s telescope reveal sun-spots ?—they 
found none in the books, therefore there 
were none. But there came more men who 
went to nature instead of books for their 
facts, and so began the realistic movement, 
which has had fruition in modern scientific 
development. So the study of history re- 
veals the beginning and course of these 
three great tendencies—the religious, the 
humanistic, the realistic—all of which edu- 
cators feel must be recognized in any correct 
system of modern education. 

The Trustees of the State College this 
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week had one report after another, recom- 
mending ‘‘ more general studies.’’ Lehigh 
went to the extreme in the direction of 
science; and the first engineers she sent out 
came back to endow prizes and scholarships 
in literature and the humanities—why ? 
Because they find that success depends 
largely on knowledge of human nature; and 
such knowledge comes from the study of 
language, which reflects the life of men. 
These studies, though not directly in the 
line of earning our bread, must find place in 
fitting people for life. The minister, next 
to knowledge of his Bible, needs to know 
how to deal with people; the lawyer some- 
times depends more on his influence with 
juries than his knowledge of law; the sales- 
man must know his customer, as well as his 
goods; the superintendent who knows men, 
can deal to advantage with directors, teach- 
ers and parents—everywhere knowledge of 
human nature counts. 

Religion in the heart of many a teacher 
does more for his pupils than all the cate- 
chisms they learn by rote. We read in 
Hypatia how Ben-Ezra was converted by 
contact with two earnest Christian lives; we 
know that the brilliant flame of Augustine’s 
eloquence was lighted by his contact with 
ree sag It is not an unmitigated evil that 
nearly all the colleges in Pennsylvania have 
a religious foundation; most of their gradu- 
ates are permeated with the religious spirit. 
Give us high school teachers who are truly 
religious, and that side of the instruction 
will take care of itself. I should be afraid of 
a State University that graduates a woman 
who can say, ‘‘she has not the fear of God 
or man before her eyes '’—I should have the 
fear of that woman before my eyes if she 
were to deal with my children. The Catho- 
lic church is doing our country a great ser- 
vice at this point in building magnificent 
schools—it may teach us both our dangers 
and our duties. 

For the question between the humanities 
and the realistic studies, I see no present 
solution except in parallel courses. But the 
day is rapidly passing away when only the 
dull boys go into business. In a late School 
Journal I called attention to the Commer- 
cial High Schools of Austria (a country 
which most Americans think is a hundred 
years behind the age), where a boy getsa 
three years’ course to prepare for business, 
and must learn one language beside his own; 
he not only learns accounts and insurance, 
but /Ahistory and civil government—such 
foolishness as we see in American politics 
could not happen in a country whose men of 
affairs have that kind of training. The re- 
presentative sent to Europe by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association reports that the 
graduates of these Satna High Schools 
are coming over to take the best positions in 
London. If we do not train experts for 
commerce, the same will take place in New 
York and Philadelphia—the best places will 
be filled by foreigners. Here is a kind of 
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‘‘protection’’ we can all agree upon—to 
make the product of our Pennsylvania 
schools equal to any on earth, and so rane 
our own business in our own hands. <4 
plause.] If we cannot do it, let us Seubal y 
confess it, and not deceive the parents; but 
before we make such a confession, let us sec 
if we cannot do better. We need to look at 
this zow.: I am told by my brother that of 
all the large manufacturing establishments 
about Allentown, not one is managed by a 

man educated in Pennsylvania. 

I will conclude with one more word on the 
high school: Dr. MeCosh said our educa- 
tional system consists of two floors, both 
well equipped, but no stairway connecting 
them. Let us try if our high schools cannot 
build that stairway. [Applause. ] 


Supt. Hotchkiss: Whatever opinions 
may be held concerning the right of the 
high school to exist, it has a place pretty 
well fixed, and secondary education is 
supported by taxation of the people, the 
same as primary and grammar grade, and 
is likely soto remain. I may briefly re- 
view what we are try ing todo. We re- 
cognize that we learn through the senses 
what we know of the facts of nature and 
the acts of men, that the mind acts upon 
these sense-impressions by observation, 
the imaging power, generalization and 
reason. We should have in the course, 
then, observation studies, mathematics, 
geography, natural science, history, 
civics, literature—not forgetting the re- 
ligious element. If we may not call it 
the brain or spinal cord, let us call liter- 
ature the heart or blood of the educa- 
tional system. Now, in good graded 
schools, by thirteen years old we have 
our pupils started along these lines of 
development. Shall we now, having 
made a good beginning, proceed to place 
upon some of the faculties a burden that 
risks breaking them down, or at best must 
limit and cripple the others? Yet that is 
what many of us have to do, and why? 
Because of the call that ‘‘comes down 
from above.’’ With all due deference to 
the colleges, I feel safe in saying that no 
set of college requirements does anything 
like justice to the different lines of de- 
velopment I have named. What are the 
demands? Well, about two-thirds science 
of language, and one-third mathematics, 
—practically leaving out English litera- 
ture, history, civil government, natural 
science. I said ‘‘science of language,’ 
because that is what the preparatory 
course in Latin and Greek amounts to— 
you do not get the spirit of an author 
while you are hunting out half the words 
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in a dictionary. I do not believe it is 
right to cut off or cripple any of those 
lines at the end of the grammar school 
course, and spend nearly all our time 
preparing for such a one-sided set of re- 
quirements. If our plan for public schools 
is right, it is the colleges that need to come 
to us—we will meet them half-way, and 
they are not yet so much nearer heaven 
that we ought to be required to go all the 
way, at sacrifice of what we need. Since 
the public schools, including high schools, 
are supported by general taxation, it is 
only fair to ask that their course be fixed 
so as to be of most value to all—and this 
would cut out courses for special pur- 
poses. If we believe there is a science of 
mental development, it should be possible 
to find what is best for all; and I think 
that would include the spirit as well as 
the science of language, natural science 
as well as mathematics. To be sure some 
of the colleges do recognize the claims of 
science to a limited extent. Am I asked, 
what language shall we use? I answer, 
all of them, if your means justify it; but 
as that could seldom be done, if you can 
carry but one language, I would consider 
Latin as good as any other. If you can 
have four teachers, I would have one for 
Latin, one for mathematics, one for nat- 
ural science and one for literature—I 
stand firmly upon these four lines of de- 
velopment. This would prepare best for 
college or for life, because it develops the 
faculties in their proper balance; and if 
that is true, the colleges should adjust 
their requirements to these facts. 
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with us, that what we ought to aim at is 
the course which will be best for all, at 
whatever point they stop. This is true 
all along the line, in elementary as well 
as secondary education. 

Dr. Schaeffer: What is the authority 
for the statement that college education 
increases a man’s chance thirty-three per 
cent, ? 

Dr. Jeffers: I do not remember which 
‘*statistical fiend’’ it was. He looked up 
the Presidents, Congressmen, and other 
classes whom the world regards as suc- 
cessful men. The class of ’92 at Yale 
analyzed itself, and found that nearly all 
the upper third and more than half of the 
middle third were prepared in high 
schools or by private tutors, or in acade- 
mies other than Phillips. 

Supt. Buehrle Perhaps the better 
students came largely from the humbler 
walks of life, and could not afford to pre- 
pare at Phillips; this is one of the places 
where wealth is sometimes a burden. 
Brice observes that an eminent man rarely 
becomes President; perhaps the ‘‘ success- 
ful’’ men should be similarly discounted. 
Then again the college man usually starts 
with the early advantage of a well-to-do 
home and its intelligent atmosphere—the 


| exceptions being those remarkable boys 


Dr. Jeffers: I think we are not so far | 


apart as it may seem, and it does me good 
to find so much common ground. I agree 
entirely that we eed use only that 
which is best for all, and I put my ideal 
relation upon that ground. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: I had no idea of put- 
ting myself in antagonism to the college 
men—I do not feel so. 

Dr. Jeffers: There is point in the dis- 
crimination between the science and the 


who would make their mark anyway; so 
these statistical inferences are somewhat 
deceptive Like the presumed connection 
between ignorance and crime, higher ed- 
ucation and success or prominence in 
after life may be, in a measure at least, 
concurrent, rather than cause and effect. 
I believe any college will tell you its bet- 
ter men come more from rural neighbor- 
hoods than from cities; and why? Be- 
cause there are fewer distractions and less 
in the environment to militate against 
healthy brain development. 

Supt. Baer: There are three disadvan- 
tages the high schools have to contend 
against: 1. They lack definite aim— 
they do not point the pupils to the next 


| step in development. From bottom to 


spirit of language; but it had more force | 


against the old methods than the more |; 


modern ones. We do not do so much 
grinding over the grammatical forms; we 
can read a page of Cesar or Virgil with- 
out looking up many words. The mod- 
ern methods measurably meet the objec- 
tion; and even in the old method the 
humanities were nascent, like the boy’s 
moustache. [Laughter.] The Commit- 
tee of One Hundred were in agreement 


top, each step should prepare definitely 
for the next above, and the work need 
not be unpractical for those who must 
stop by the way. Our course can lead 
and point to university or college and yet 
be the best foreverybody. 2. They lack 
definite scope. What is called a high 
school in one place would be a grammar 
school in another. This would be reached 
by the State Department formulating a 
minimum course, as has been recom- 
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mended. 3. They lack adequate support. 
Having fixed such a course, let the State 
encourage all who measure up to the 
standard by an additional appropriation. 
If the people find their neighbors receiv- 
ing such recognition they will bring their 
own schools up to the line. Thus we 
would bring the high schools everywhere 
at least up to the minimum. There is 
nothing to prevent our solving this ques- 
tion for ourselves in Pennsylvania, to this 
extent at least. 

Supt. S. Transeau (Williamsport): Be- 
lieving that the first movement for ad- 
justment should come from the colleges, 
and should take the shape of generous 
recognition of what the pupils have done 
in the public school, I have a resolu- 
tion to offer proposing that high school 
graduates be admitted to college upon 
their diplomas, without examination. I 
offer the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, It is most desirable that there 


should be a closer and more systematic rela- | 
all schools now under State | 
control and the colleges and universities of | 


tion between 


the State, and 


WHEREAS, It should be possible for a | 


student graduating from the schools now 
under State control to enter these higher in- 
stitutions of learning without examination; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention of city and borough Superintend- 


ents, that the Superintendent of Public In- | 


struction convene at an earlv day the 
presidents of the colleges and universities of 
Pennsvlvania to formulate a mininum course 
of study, which when a student of any pub- 


lic high school in the State shall have com- | 


pleted. and has received his certificate to 
that effect signed by the principal of said 
high school, such student shall be admitted 
to the Freshman year without examination; 
and further be it 

Resolved, That after the presidents of the 
colleges and universities of the State have 
formulated such a mininum course of study 


for admission to their institutions, the De- | 


partment of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 


vania issue a circular to all city and borough | 


school boards and superintendents. setting 


forth such mininum course of study, what | 


institutions will accept graduates or students 
having completed such mininum course, and 
requesting that those in charge of public 


high schools formulate at least one course of | 


study in conformity with such mininum 
course. 

When the resolution had been sec- 
onded, Supt. Coughlin said he thought it 
would be unwise to inject the discussion 
of this particular proposition into the time 
given to the general question. If the 
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mover were willing, he would ask that 
this resolution be made the first special 
order for the afternoon session. There 
being no objection, it was so ordered. 
Supt. Patterson: It amuses me to see 
our friend Dr. Jeffers, whom we know as 
a college president, and who now has a 
private preparatory school, coming in 
here and pretending to be a high school 
man. [Laughter.] In our high school, 
as in every other grade, we have what 
the Superintendent from Reading thinks 
they lack—a definite aim. We do not 
consult the conditions of college entrance, 
though our pupils do go from us to col- 
leges, and to good ones too; but with us 
the idea is that the high school is the 


| poor man’s college, the only one he can 


usually have the benefit of, and we propose 
to give his children the next best thing 
to a college course, so that they may have, 
as near as possible, what the college would 
give them. My experience is that about 
one boy in ten would like to go to college; 
but the colleges from time immemorial 
have decreed that he must be prepared in 
a certain way, in certain studies, which 
consumes more or less time after he leaves 
the high school, before he can even begin 


' the four college years—notwithstanding 


the fact that the best graduates from our 
good high schools to-day are as far ad- 
vanced as the average college graduate 
of twenty years ago. Wecan and do 
send boys to the State University, to Le- 
high, Lafayette, Princeton, Yale, Har- 
and sometimes they enter the 
Sophomore class; but they must keep on 
for a year or two going over the ground 
already covered in the high school at 
home, and the ppor man’s sons cannot 
afford it. We are not satisfied with but- 
ting the high school up against the col- 
lege as a hindmost car—we want to tele- 
scope them. [Laughter.] When our 
class of fifty or sixty comes up each year 
to high school, they all know what they 
have to do; and when we graduate them, 
they are prepared substantially alike. If 
it were so everywhere, there would not 
be so much trouble in entering college as 
now. We know that many come out of 
so-called high schools, from teachers who 
know little more than the pupils them- 
selves, in all stages of preparation, unable 
to work together profitably. But even 
where the preparation is good and equal, 
too much time is lost in repetition. Our 
boys and girls pass creditably in mathe- 
matics, an examination stiffer than I ever 















saw required for college entrance; they do 
their laboratory work better than many 
who are called ‘‘professors,’’ in some 
fairly respectable institutions; yet they 
must lose at least a year going over old 
ground. 

Dr. Jeffers: What a crop of genuises 
Pottsville is harvesting! [Laughter. ] 

Supt. Patterson: I stand by what I 
said—the dest of our graduates are as well 
prepared as the average college graduate 
of twenty years ago. [Applause. ] 

Supt. Coughlin: This has been to me 
a most valuable discussion; but in the 
matter of elective studies I am not quite 
clear. There are some studies that are 
essential, and should never be omitted; 
but if a pupil’s life-work is already 
chosen, why not bring the course to bear 
particularly upon what he will need 
most? We all know the pressure brought 
upon us at this point; is it wrong to 
yield, so far as I have indicated ? 

Dr. Jeffers: I have done that, but of 
course am no law for any one else. 
However, I would make no difference be- 
fore the end of the first high school year; 
after that, electives may be considered, 
always with advice of the Faculty, who 
know the boy by that time. 

The discussion was broken off at this 
point, to take up the regular order of the 
programme. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The selection of officers for next year 
was on motion referred to a committee 
consisting of Supts. Harman, Hocken- 
berry and Jones, who were instructed to 
report early in the afternoon session. 

Supt. S. A. Baer, of Reading, then read 
the following paper on 


TRUANCY AND IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


The subject of truancy and irregular at- 
tendance is important for two reasons. 
First, because it has to do with a class of 
children especially in need of the beneficent 
influence of our schools; and second, because 
it affects a much larger number of children 
than is generally supposed. ‘The entire en- 
rollment in the public schools in our State 
last year was 1,004,392 and the percentage 
of attendance 84. From this it would follow 
that 16 per cent. of the enrollment, or 160,- 
ooo pupils enrolled, were daily absent from 
school. In order that we might discuss this 
subject intelligently, and know as definitely 
as possible to what extent truancy exists in 
our State, I addressed a circular letter to 
seven representative cities. The following 
is the result of my inquiry: 

1. Lancaster has an enrollment of 4,887 
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pupils and about 65 truants. This result is 
partly estimated. 

2. Harrisburg has an enrollment of 7,500 
pupils and 71 truants. 

3. Allegheny City has an enrollment of 
16,057 pupils and gotruants. The superin- 
tendent claims that this is about the aver- 
age, that sometimes the number is greater 
and sometimes less. 

4. Pottsville, with an enrollment of 2,614 
pupils, reports only 12truants. This number 
is very small, and { presume only account is 
taken of regular confirmed truant players. 
The percentage of attendance of Pottsville is 
only a little over 70. Consequently it would 
be reasonable to suppose that with 29 per 
cent. of the pupils enrolled daily out of 
school, there should be the usual number of 
truants. 

5. Reading, with an enrollment of 9,219 
pupils, had during the past five months 202 
truants, an average of nearly 100 a month. 
This includes all who played truant, if only 
for half a day. 

6. vhiladelphia has*an enrollment of 118,- 
296 pupils, and reports 173 truants for the 
year for the First ward, which enrolled 7,146 
pupils. This is partly estimated, and at the 
same rate of about 2 per cent. of the enroll- 
ment would give Philadelphia about 2,000 
truants during the year. 

7. Scranton has enrollment of 11,172 pu- 
pils and an average attendance of 8,880. I 
received no reply trom this city, but consid- 
ering that the percentage of attendance is 
less than 80, it would be reasonable to infer 
that the usual crop of truants was growing 
in the streets and alleys of Scranton. 

From these facts, gathered through the 
best sources extant, we feel safe in deduc- 
ing the following: 

1. That large cities have more truauts 
than small cities and towns. It must not be 
inferred, however, that towns and country 
districts are without these little deceivers. 
Truants exist there as well, but not quite in 
the same proportion. 

2. That the number of truants to the en- 
tire enrollment of pupils on an average is 
about 1 percent. This will give us in the 
State about 10,000 per month. During the 
year the percentage is from 2 to 2% per cent. 

But this is not the whole number of pu- 
pils that fall within the scope of our sub- 
ject. Not all the pupils who are absent are 
absent for good reasons. And there is no 
doubt but that where there is one truant, 
that is, where there is one pupil absent 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
parent, there are three who are absent 
through the neglect or indifference of the 
parent. Thus we will have about 4 per cent. 
of our enrollment absent without good rea- 
sons, and the entire number of pupils in the 
State belonging to this class will amount to 
about 40,000. 

Besides this, the number of children never 
enrolled in our schools is at least one-fourth 
of the number enrolled. This will give us 
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about 250,000 children altogether out of 
school. If we add this number to the 160,- 
ooo who attend irregularly the number will 
swell to about 410,000. ‘This is a large num- 
ber, but I feel that the estimate is rather too 
low than too high. It is proper to state, 
however, that no account is taken of those 
attending private and parochial schools. 
This number may amount to 50,000. 

Compared with Other States.— While this 
is a very large number of children who are 
either partly or entirely outside the educa- 
tional influence of the State, let me assure 
you that Pennsylvania is by no means low- 
est in an educational point of view. On the 
other hand, we compare favorably with other 
states and nations. If we compare the Uni- 
ted States with other nations of the globe, 
we are proud to be able to state that we rank 
first in point of enrollment of pupils. For 
instance, the United States has 23 per cent. 
of her population enrolled as pupils; Ba- 
varia, 21 per cent.; Prussia, 19 per cent.; 
England, 16 per cent.; Italy, 9 per cent.; 
Greece, 6 per cent.; and Russia, 3 per cent. 

When we see that the classic countries of 
Greece and Rome are so far outstripped by 
so many other countries we feel like ex- 
claiming, O! shades of Socrates and Plato! 
Shades of Virgil and Cicero! where is now 
your boasted civilization and greatness! 
But these things are facts. 

In comparison with other States, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks very fairly. For instance Penn- 
sylvania has enrolled as pupils 19 per cent. 
of her entire population, New York 17.5 per 
cent.; New Jersey 16.7 per cent.; Virginia 
20 per cent.; North Carolina 20 per cent.; 
Indiana 23.6 per cent.; Iowa 26.6 per cent.; 
Connecticut 17.6 per cent. and Massachusetts 
12.6 ae cent. As regards the enrollment of 
pupils Massachusetts ranks very low, lower 
than England and only a little above Italy, 
but in fairness we must state that her aver- 
age attendance of pupils is good. 

The large cities of Pennsylvania rank 
rather low in this respect. For instance 
Scratiton has enrolled only 14 per cent. of 
her population as _—: Allegheny City, 
15 per cent.; Pittsburg, 14 per cent., and 
Philadelphia only 11 per cent. Philadel- 
phia, like Massachusetts, comes into close 
competition with Italy in this connection, 
and must have at least 60,000 more than her 
proportion of children of school age out of 
school. In spite of this poor showing on 
the part of our large cities, Pennsylvania, 
nevertheless, ranks well in regard to the 
number of pupils enrolled. 

But the fact still remgins that 250,000 of 
her children between the ages of six and 
sixteen years are not enrolled in school, and 
of those enrolled 160,000 are absent daily. 
And of those who are absent about 40,000 are 
either truants, or, if absent with the know- 
ledge and consent of their -parents, are ab- 
sent without good reasons, and belong to 
that class who should receive special con- 
sideration from the educators of this State. 
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Causes of Truancy.—The principal causes 
that bring about this state of affairs may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. Poor teaching. There is too much 
routine and random work in our schools, 
implying not merely carelessness, but also 
a lack of knowledge of subject as well as of 
the child. 

2. Defective and false systems of disci- 
pline. Teachers too often fail to study the 
disposition of the children, and sometimes 
seek their own comfort rather than the good 
of the children. In some districts suspen- 
sions are numerous, and often for trifling 
reasons. Lately, since the free text-books 
are in use, in some districts children are put 
out of schools for loss of books or other pro- 
perty belonging to the district. 

3. Bad home influence. In many in- 
stances parents will not co-operate with 
teachers or fail to appreciate the value of an 
education. 

4. The want of proper school facilities. 
There are either not enough school-houses 
in some districts to accommodate the chil- 
dren, or not of a proper character. This is 
the case in some of our larger cities. 

5. Perverted human nature. Our cate- 
chisms tell us that we are all conceived and 
born in sin. There is evidence all around 
us that many parents and children are so 
depraved that they positively refuse to be 
made the sharers of the blessings of an edu- 
cation. 

The Remedy. — Having discussed the 
causes of truancy and irregular attendance, 
the question follows naturally: Is there a 
remedy? and if so, what is it? In reply to 
these questions we would submit the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Pay attention to the subject of attend- 
ance. Let the superintendent and the teach- 
ers frequently direct the attention of pupils 
and parents to the fact that whenever a pupil 
is absent he loses in many ways. I knowa 
superintendent who improved the attend- 
ance in his county a great deal by this 
method. In some cities monthly reports on 
truancy are required. This keeps the sub- 
ject constantly before the minds of both 
teachers and pupils, and will serve largely 
to lessen this evil. 

2. Secure the co-operation of parents. 
Interest them in the work of the schools, and 
get them to appreciate the value of an edu- 
cation. Systematic visiting on the part of 
teachers will do much to create harmony 
between parents and the schools. In some 
cities this is enjoined by the authorities. 
Wherever it is systematically practised it 
results in good. 

3. Employ men and women as teachers 
who, in addition to scholarship and profes- 
sional training, possess heart power to in- 
fluence the children for good. If the teachers 
feel right towards their pupils, they will 
seek to interest them and hold them in 
school as long as they are able to stay. The 
teacher is a most potent factor, not simply 
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in holding pupils when once in school, but 
also in directing their destinies for all future 
time. In this the spirit of kindness is all 
powerful. 

4. The foregoing will do well for truancy, 
but there is a class of children which does 
not attend school, because they positively 
cannot; they are too poor; they have not the 
necessary clothing to mingle with other 
children, or even to attend school. To reach 
this class, what may be known as the mis- 
sionary plan is well adapted. The plan is 
as follows: 

The school forces of a district organize, 
and in a quiet way make a canvass as to the 
number of children not in school, and the 
causes of such absence. This work must be 
done quietly, and the children at school can 
do the most efficient work. After having 
ascertained the number and causes of ab- 
sence, the next step is to gather clothing 
and to have proper parties visit the families 
in question, in order that the parents may 
become interested and willing to accept the 
assistance provided for them. This plan is 
certainly the very best to do good in a com- 
munity, and the writer of this report, knows 
from — experience that it is feasible, 
and through it a large number of our non- 
attending children can be brought to school. 

5. Mrs. H. E. Monroe, of Philadelphia, a 
lady much interested in education, has or- 
ganized what is known as the Patriotic 
League, one feature of which is to bring all 
the children of school age into school. I 
will not take up the time to discuss this 
question here, but regard it too important 
to pass it by altogether, therefore take this 
opportunity to say, I endorse the plan and 
recommend it to the serious consideration 
of every teacher and superintendent of our 
own state and nation. 

Industrial Schools.—There is not the least 
doubt, if proper efforts are made, the atten- 
dance of our schools can be largely increased 
and many a child be saved in this manner 
for time and eternity. Every superinten- 
dent and teacher owes it to humanity to do 
his utmost, not so much for the sake or 
showing a good record as for the good which 
may be accomplished. However, in spite of 
all efforts that can and will be made for the 
good of our children, we all know there will 
still be a large number that cannot be gotten 
into school. 

Our best efforts will not bring the millen- 
nium. Besides, there are many who if they 
could be gotten into the schools, could not 
stay, and let me add further, that in hun- 
dreds of cases, if they could be reached and 
made to stay in school, they would not be 
helped much by simply learning the 
branches of study. What this class wants 
as much as knowledge is habits of industry. 
Iam a firm believer that education without 
morality is a curse rather than a blessing. 
I believe also that any parent who allows 
his children to grow up in ignorance and 
crime forfeits the right to exercise control 
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over them; and our government ought to 
provide schools and compel them to attend, 
to learn, not simply the branches of study, 
but also habits of industry in the line of 
mechanical pursuits; in other words, I be- 
lieve that our State authorities should es- 
tablish industrial schools in every city, and 
compel every child found growing up in 
ignorance and crime to attend them. You 
may call this adverse to our free institutions. 
This may be true, but there is where com- 
pulsory education should begin—not with 
children who are properly cared for, but with 
those who are neglected. It is proper to 
state that 95 per cent. of all truants are boys; 
and that they mainly belong to the interme- 
diate grades. 

It is true, also, that by proper effort the 
great majority can be cured of their bad 
habits. I would say from what I know by 
investigation and experience that at least 75 
per cent. of all truants can be reformed and 
absolutely reclaimed to good habits and re- 
liable conduct. But the class of pupils who 
are irregular on account of the weakness or 
perverseness of their parents is much harder 
to deal with. 

It is difficult enough to deal with perverse 
children, but when we have to deal with the 
weakness, carelessness and general cussed- 
ness of some parents, our task becomes 
really great. Not only is the burden greater, 
butthe result by no means as satisfactory; 
and if a teacher succeeds in reclaiming 50 
per cent. of irregular pupils of this class, he 
or she does very well. 

If we consider that we have in our State 
about 10,000 truants and about 30,000 more 
who are irregular on account of negligence 
and wickedness, and that of the former class 
only about 75 per cent..can be saved and of 
the latter about 50 per cent., this still leaves 
us an array of from 15,000 to 18,000 children 
who grow up without the blessings of an 
education. In other words they grow up in 
ignorance and crime and are a menace to 
society. 

It is the duty of every educator, whether 
teacher or superintendent, to make every ef- 
fort to reclaim from a wayward life as many 
of these children as possible. I am very sure 
that we have not done all that can be done 
in this direction, but feel certain also, that if 
the best is done there will still remain a 
large number who cannot be reached by all 
the best effort that may be put forth under 
existing laws; and therefore, firmly believe 
that for this class of children a compulsory 
system of industrial eduation will be the 
most efficient remedy. 


Principal Weber (Middletown): I find 
that sometimes an inferior teacher, in the 
poorest section on the outskirts of the 
town, will have a better percentage of at- 
tendance than any other. People in good 
circumstances give us most trouble, by 
allowing their children to absent them- 
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selves for trifling causes. This year we 
resolved to promote none whose percent- 
age is below seventy—perhaps that will 
help us. 

On motion of Supt. Keith, the Associa- 
tion adjourned to 1:30 p. m., with the 
expectation of concluding the programme 
in one more session. 


$$ — 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


N the absence of the Committee on 

Officers, the next order was taken up, 
being the resolution offered by Supt. 
Transeau (see page 400), in reference to 
colleges admitting graduates of high 
schools without examination. 

The resolution being read by the Sec- 
retary, Supt. Baer moved its adoption, as 
he said, in the interest of harmony, which 
was seconded. 

Supt. Patterson: What is the use of it? 
If they are prepared, they will go in at 
any rate. 

Supt. McGinnes: After this pointed 
and profitable discussion, we should for- 
mulate our conclusions into black and 
white in some shape, and have them pre- 
sented to the college people for consider- 
ation. 

Supt. Baer: The resolution does not 
go far enough, in my opinion; but it may 
set in motion some influence that will 
work in the right direction, leaving the 
details to the discretion of the Depart- 
ment and others who may interest them- 
selves. I would vote for it if it went much 
farther. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: At the recent Co- 
lumbia College meeting a committee was 
appointed to work on this line, and it 
might be well to express approval of that 
action. We want uniform requirements, 
but what matters it whether they ex- 
amine or not—if prepared, the students 
will pass. I should prefer to strike out 
all that refers to entrance ‘‘ without ex- 
amination’’—or better still, simply en- 
dorse the action of the College Associa- 
tion of the Middle States. 

Principal A. J. Harbaugh, (Waynes- 
boro): That is right; give us a uniform 
standard, and we will stand or fall ina 
proper examination. 

Supt. Boger: The situation in Pennsyl- 
vania needs nothing more than unifica- 
tion. There is great diversity in require- 
ments for graduation from high schools, 
for entrance to college, and for teaching. 
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In this respect we are behind some of our 
sister States. This proposition is right 
in asking for a uniform course to be 
proposed to high schools; of course it 
could not be forced upon them, but an 
authorized course, especially if recognized 
by special appropriation, would be sure to 
bring many up to the mark. 

Supt. Baer: The resolution is intended 
to bridge the gap between high school 
and college. Of course we can only re- 
quest them to admit us; it is their busi- 
ness to say whether they will examine or 
not, and they will settle that. 

Supt. Mackey: I am opposed to asking 
admission without examination. We 
would gain something by having a com- 
mittee to codperate with others and pre- 
sent our case before the Committee of the 
Middle States Association. 

Supt Baer: I will offer this substitute 
for the pending resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 
Association that the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction confer with the Col- 
lege and University Presidents of the State 
with a view of preparing a mininum course 
for our high schools; which course, if ac- 
cepted and completed, should admit the grad- 
uates of such high schools to such colleges 
and universities without futher preparation. 

Supt. Colegrove: That is an improve- 
ment, in giving the framing of the course 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, instead of leaving it entirely to 
the College Presidents. Of course it will 
avail nothing unless we can provide fo1 
securing a high degree of excellence in 
the work, after the course is fixed. I 
think it a weakness in our Pennsylvania 
system that it leaves so much to the dis- 
cretion of each locality. Any district 
may organize whatever it chooses to call 
a high school, and the diplomas may 
mean much, or little, or nothing. I wish 
the State Department could have charge 
of the examinations. 

On motion, the substitute was adopted. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The committee on nomination of officers 
for the session next year at Harrisburg 
reported the following list, which was, on 
motion of Supt. Boger, adopted unani- 
mously: 

President—Supt. B. F. Patterson, Potts- 
ville. 

Vice-President—Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville. 

Secretary—Supt. J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls. 

Treasurer—Supt. S. Transeau, Williams- 
port. 
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Executive Committee—Supts. L. E. Mce- 
Ginnes, Steelton; Atreus Wanner, York; 
W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 


Supt. S. O. Gono, Milton, then read 
the following paper on 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN HIGH AND 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In the immense multiplication of the ob- 
jects of knowledge, the school-master’s field, 
tetaining the old and embracing the new, 
has gone on broadening and broadening, 
until it includes the greatest diversity of 
subjects and until to grasp even the ele- 
ments of all of them the school-master and 
his pupil must be superficially omniscient. 
As science advances, as the investigation 
into the past and present of our planet and 
its inhabitants is continued, new branches 
and objects of knowledge must be developed. 
In view of the absolute impossibility of one 
mind’s grasping all this knowledge, it is of 
the utmost importance to determine what of 
the old and what of the new a man must 
know in order to be entitled to call himself 
an educated man. From a mass of learning 
so vast as to be beyond the powers of the 
strongest intellect, it is not possible to build 
wisely without careful selection. 

What knowledge is of most worth is the 
great question, in the attempt to answer 
which courses of study have been arranged 
and re-arranged, and the battle of the an- 
cients versus the moderns still is on. 

Without any endeavor to decide what else 
is valuable and what else is not, one may 
venture to direct attention to a branch of 
instruction which has not received and is 
not now receiving the attention it merits in 
our public schools, our colleges or our uni- 
versities —the systematic study of the 
mother tongue. 

In this respect, however, our schools are 
in the midst of a revolution, and there has 
been in recent years no token of progress in 
education more gratifying than the deeper 
and yet deeper interest which scholars and 
people are manifesting in the study of our 
noble English. 

President Eliot voices a general and grow- 
ing sentiment when he says: ‘‘I may avow 
as the result of my reading and observation 
in the matter of education, that I recognize 
but one mental acquisition as an essential 
part of a lady or a gentleman, namely, an 
accurate and refined use of the mother 
tongue.’’ It is not necessary in the least to 
depreciate the classical languages and liter- 
ature as a means of culture, but all who ap- 
preciate knowledge, that is both practical 
and liberal must feel deeply the wisdom of 
a careful and thorough study of our own 
language—the language of one hundred and 
fifty millions of the best educated, most re- 
fined, most di oak people on the face 
of the globe;—the language not only of our 
own country, but also of the British Islands, 
of Canada, of Australia, and of India. 
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Surely that language is worthy of study 
which at the very beginning of its full or- 
ganization could produce the linked sweet- 
ness of Sidney and the mighty line of Mar- 
low, the voluptuous beauty of Spenser, and 
the oceanic melody of Shakespeare, and 
which at a riper age could show itself an 
adequate instrument for the organ-like har- 
monies of Milton and the matchless sym- 
phonies of Sir Thomas Browne; which could 
give full and fit expression to the fiery en- 
ergy of Dryden and the epigrammatic point 
of Pope, to the forest-like gloom of Young 
and the passionate outpourings of Burns; 
which sustained and supported the tremu- 
lous elegance and husbanded strength of 
Campbell, the broad-winged sweep of Cole- 
ridge, the deep sentiment and all-embracing 
humanities of Wordsworth, and the gor- 
reous emblazonry of Moore, and which to- 
day in the plentitude of its powers has given 
voice to the beautiful creations of Longfel- 
low, Irving and Tennyson. Surely a lan- 
guage such as this is worthy the deepest and 
most persistent study’ Were it a dead lan- 
guage, instead of a very live and vigorously 
growing one, there is not a college among 
civilized nations’which would not assign it 
a leading place in the course of study, as 
being the key to the grandest, noblest, pur- 
est and best literature the world has ever 
known. 

Our language, in flexibility, precision, 
strength and copiousness, is suited for every 
purpose of poetry, philosophy, science and 
art, as well as for the street and the shop. 
For its structure the ends of the earth have 
been laid under contribution. Built upon 
the manly straight-forward, incisive Anglo- 
Saxon, it is adorned by the graceful, cour- 
tier-like Norman-French, and supplemented 
by the best gifts of every nation under the 
sun. China and Japan, the Esquimaux and 
the Hottentot, the Choctaw Indian and the 
Australian Bushman, in common with the 
civilized nations of the globe send their best 
gifts toour tongue. Here is ‘‘ fossil poetry’’ 
and fossil history as well—the accumulated 
experience, wisdom and genius of our race. 
What a legacy then is ours, forever asso- 
ciated as it is with liberty, courage, pro- 
gress and civilization. It is often said that we 
should study Latin and Greek for the history 
and literature they represent. Very true, 
and not one jot should be taken from what 
is required in those languages; but we 
should not forget that the English is the 
representative of a history and a literature 
far grander. Why differs the boasted Greece 
or Rome from the despised Persia? The 
former have produced some few names which 
the latter cannot equal. But what are a few 
great names to the happiness of the mass of 
the people? Are not the Greek and Latin 
writers and sages, above all others, filled 
with contempt for the mass around them ? 
Is not the favorite subject of satire among 
them the meanness — misery of their fel- 
lows? Plutarch says that the good citizens 
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of Athens were the best in the world, but 
that her bad citizens were unparalleled for 
their atrocities, their impiety, their perfidy. 
We have then the two sides of the picture— 
a few wise and learned men make the side 
we usually see; and a herd of ignorant, 
brutish people make the side we do not look 
at so often, but none the less real for that. 
No, no, we should not neglect the lessons 
that Greece and Rome have to teach, but we 
should ever remember, when we come to 
compare them with our own country, as far 
as history, literature and institutions go, 
that America, in its education, its govern- 
ment, its religious liberty, its elevation of 
the masses, is as superior to ancient Greece 
or Rome, as the good of the many is superior 
to the good of the few. 

And then the culture-worth of the Eng- 
lish—how broad and generous and enrich- 
ing itis! It is largely for the sake of mental 
discipline that we study Latin and Greek, 
but I believe with Professor Whitney, that 
there is more real culture obtained a the 
analysis of an ordinarily difficult English 
sentence than there is in the reading of the 
Commentaries of Czesar as it is usually 
done. The lack of paradigmatic inflection, 
the absence of a complicated grammar, which 
should make the acquisition of good Eng- 
lish easy, and which is a source of Pree > 
strength, has been made the excuse for a 
neglect that has made correct English ex- 
ceedingly rare. Economy in speech is the 
force by which this lack of inflection has 
been developed. All paradigmatic inflection 
involves unnecessary thought, and when 
these are greatly multiplied the speaker is 
compelled to think of very many things 
having no connection with the thought he 
wishes to express. 

Voltaire said that the English gained two 
hours a day by clipping their words, and he 
might well have added that they save even 
more by having done away with a compli- 
cated grammar. 





** Words are the soul’s ambassadors, which go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro.”’ 
— Howells. 


By means of words the thoughts and emo- 
tions of one mind are projected upon an- 
other. Language and thought are insepar- 
able. ‘‘Words without thought are dead 
sounds; thoughts without words are noth- 
ing. To think is to speak low; to speak is 
to think aloud.’’—A/uller. Soclose is the re- 
lation between the two that many have 
held thought without language impossible. 
However that may be, certain it is, that as 
the language of a man is perfect, so is his 
thought clear and distinct; and as his lan- 
guage is imperfect, so is his thought dim and 
obscure. We do not lay enough stress upon 
the worth of exact language as the golden 
key with which, and with which alone, we 
may unlock the doors to the treasure-house 
of knowledge. 

The great art which those must learn who 
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wish to teach in the school or the pulpit, 
at the bar or through the press, is not 
only to think in words, but also to think 
in the best words. Hence a student cannot 
be too diligent in acquiring the habit of ex- 
ressing himself with that combination of 
fucid order, graceful ease, pregnant signifi- 
cance, and rich variety, which makes a good 
style. Good language promotes not only 
exact thought, but also pure thought. 
Words lead to things, a scale is more precise, 
Coarse speech, bad grammar, swearing, drink- 
ing, vice. —Holmes. 

‘‘As aman is known by his company, so 
a man’s company may be known by his 
manner of expressing himself,’’ says Swift. 
Descending by easy stages this ladder of 
coarse speech, bad grammar, swearing, 
drinking, vice, thousands of our young men 
are throwing away the fairest opportunities. 
‘‘America’’'says Emerson, ‘‘spells opportun- 
ity;’’ and the men who have taken the tide 
of fortune at its flood have moved and are 
moving our country on to the achievement 
of her glorious destiny. They are men who 
have come up from every rank in life. Any 
man in a free country may be called upon to 
express an opinion in public, and the man 
that has formed early the habit of thinking 
and speaking forcibly, at once comes into 
notice. Practice brings dexterity and con- 
fidence and he is on the highway to success. 
Clear thought clearly expressed is the open 
sesame which causes to fly open the doors 
of society on their gilded hinges, and causes 
to drop the ponderous bars that hedge all 
the avenues to success to admit the new 
Aladdin with his wonderful lamp. How 
many are there who stand like Cassim in 
the cave of the Forty Thieves, crying ‘‘ open 
wheat,’’ ‘‘open barley,’’ to the doors that 
respond only to ‘‘ open sesame.”’ 

The worth of English, then, makes it a 
study of the first rank, whether it be re- 
garded from the standpoint of literature, 
mental discipline, historic interest, commer- 
cial value, or civic and moral influence. Is 
there not something radically wrong in a 
scheme of education which fails to provide 
the student with the widest facilities to 
master his mother-tongue in its full scope 
as a means of expression, and as an aid to 
thought, in its history and principles as a 
language, and in its completeness as a liter- 
ature? Should we not teach English with 
as much system, persistence and enthusiasm 
as we give to the classics of Greece and 
Rome, or to mathematics ? 

In consequence of the neglect with which 
our language has been visited in the schools, 
the ignorance of its usages is widespread, 
even among those who should know them 
best. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect or use thee as they ought! 

—Cowper. 

What a curious infelicity of explanation, 

what an astonishing inelegance of conver- 
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sation, what a lack of finish, of happy un- 
a choice of language. Bad Eng- 
ish is ubiquitous. It meets us in the 
newspaper press, with which fire is the ‘‘ de- 
vouring element,’’ a kitchen a ‘‘culinary 
department,’’ a coffin a ‘‘ burial casket,’’ to 
marry is ‘‘to be led to the hymeneal altar,”’ 
and one euphuist recently went so far as to 
call our Saviour ‘‘ that eminent individual.’’ 
Bad English is hurled at us from the pulpit; 
it is with us in our homes; it greets us upon 
the street; and a single session of the aver- 
age school might furnish all the material, 
were such material needed, for the chapters 
on false syntax in all the ‘‘ English grans- 
mars ’’ ever printed. 

The Harvard report for 1891 says: ‘‘ One- 
half of the total number of candidates for 
admission to the Harvard Freshman class 
who presented themselves in June of the 
current year were unprepared in the depart- 
ment of Elementary English for admission 
to the college. They could not write their 
mother-tongue with ease or correctness. 
On the other hand, out of 414 applicants, 
but nine, or two per cent. were marked as 
passing the examination ‘with credit,’ as 
against twenty a cent. who failed wholly.’’ 
The reports adds: ‘‘The present system 
therefore is radically defective. The diffi- 
culty also, so far as your committee is ad- 
vised, is by no means confined to the ad- 
vanced schools which fit for college. It 
permeates, in another form, the whole 
American grammar-school system.'’ The 
voice from Harvard is the voice of all who 
have given the subject attention—colleges, 
business men, educators. Admitting the 
evil, how may we cure it? You have y Phew 
how the preacher expounded the text, 
‘*And without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness.’’ ‘‘ Yes, brethren, 
without controversy great zs the mystery of 
godliness,—-but controversy clears it all up.”’ 
It is in the hope that ‘‘controversy’’ may 
bring us to some bit of firm ground that a 
few suggestions are made touching this 
most important ‘‘ how’’ question. 

Experience has taught us to have little 
confidence in the ‘‘let-alone’’ plan, once 
held quite widely, that to write good En- 
glish it only necessary to get something to 
say.—‘‘ To learn how to write you have only 
to write; when you have something to 
say, you will be able to say it well enough.”’ 

This ‘‘do-nothing’’ method would have 
high educational value if our pupils were 
surrounded by safe exemplars. As one may 
acquire good manners by associating wit 
ladies and gentlemen, so from a master ot 
good English one may get much by a pro- 
cess of unconscious absorption. But in the 
absence of such exemplars it would be the 
height of folly to permit so important a 





subject to suffer for want of systematic at- 
tention. That such exemplars are not com- 
mon is shown by the universal testimony of 
leaders in education that almost everything 
else is taught better than English. There ' 
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_ hy striking lack of good teachers in Eng- 
ish. 

On the other hand, the deductive, ‘‘ text- 
book’’ method has been equally barren of 
satisfactory results. Is it at all surprising 
that it should be so with the teacher who 
takes his pupils through the rege ty 


after page, without regard to the needs or 
abilities of his class? What exhilaration 
the average school-boy must experience in 
the study of a book whose first page intro- 
duces him to “‘orthography,’’ ‘‘ etymology,”’ 
‘‘syntax,’’ ‘‘ prosody ’’ and “ orthoepy,’’ the 
definitions of which he must learn, but need 
not necessarily understand! And how his 
interest must grow when at almost the next 
lesson he makes the acquaintance of the 
‘‘surds,’’ ‘‘sonants,’’ ‘‘ labials,’’ ‘‘ dentals,”’ 
‘‘gutturals,’’ ‘‘nasals,’’ and ‘‘sibilants.’’ 
Is it any wonder that to escape this dread 
night-mare of rattling sounds i turns back 
to the preface and makes it read ‘‘ Peter 
Reilly eats fishes and catches eels ?’’—a bit 
of necromancy of his own which he can un- 
derstand and which atpears to be quite as 
valuable as that he fled. 

The text-book is a good thing as a book 
of texts, but a slavish following of the book 
has crushed the life out of many a school. 
For many years scientific teachers have 
condemned the practice of compelling chil- 
dren to memorize lessons from text-books; 
none the less it is the method most com- 
monly employed in our schools to-day. 
Unless teachers do something to remove 
this reproach, there must inevitably come 
action of some sort from outside, action 
which, in all probability, will swing to the 
other extreme and do away with text-books 
entirely, as has been done in the schools of 
Munich in the study of the natural sciences, 
geography and history. In our schools to- 
day we are studying books about English, 
but giving very little attention to English 
itself. It is hard to understand why the 
language and its principles, its grammar 
and its literature, should not be studied in 
the concrete. Less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, even our best schools taught the 
natural sciences after the memoriter method. 
The laboratory method came like a revela- 
tion, and its application to the natural 
sciences made them at once the most popu- 
lar and best-taught branches in the curricu- 
lum. English to-day is where science 
teaching was a quarter of a century ago. It 
is searching for a method, and until that 
method is found and applied we have no 
right to expect other than superficial and 
unsatisfactory results in the teaching of the 
mother-tongue. 

We must teach the subject both as an art 
and as a science, including grammar, litera- 
ture, rhetoric and logic. The art must be 
learned as are all other arts, by constant and 
systematic practice under the direction of a 
competent instructor. The definition of 
Lily, Lowth and Murray, of grammar as 
‘the art of speaking arfd writing correctly,’’ 
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has led many to teach technical grammar 
with a view to improving the spoken and 
written language of their pupils. The rules 
of syntax do not accomplish that end to any 
great extent. No mere learning of defini- 
tions or rules will do much in teaching the 
art of speech. That must be done, if it is 
done at all, by practical, thorough, every- 
day drill. This drill should begin in the 
home, continue through the schools of lower 
grade, and end not in the high school, not 
in the college, but only with life itself, each 
pupil being taught to love his native speech 
and to make it the object of his unceasin 
concern to ‘‘ preserve his language pure anc 
entire, and to speak it, so far as is in his 
power, in all its beauty and perfection.”’ 
This training in the art is a fit preparation 
for the study of the science in the Grammar 
and High school grades. Grammar as a 
science 1s but the formal statement of cer- 
tain laws or principles which have been ac- 
cepted as _———. the use of language. 
Usage fixed the practice, and from the prac- 
tice the rules were gathered. Usage gave 
the Romans six cases, to the Germans it 
gives four, and to us three. It requires no 
great stretch of the imagination to conceive 
these interchanged. The practice being 
changed, the rules would also have to be 
changed. The science of language then 
has been drawn from the art of induction. 
Why should we not follow the same course 
in teaching it? Children are born investi- 
gators. They will find pleasure in the study 
of language in the concrete, and become ac- 
quainted with the laws of speech almost 
without conscious effort. The teaching, at 
first at least, should be entirely oral, with 
the sentence as the unit of thought. Begin 
with a simple declarative sentence, having 
a simple subject and a simple predicate. 
From the known lead to the unknown by 
easy and natural steps, giving special at- 
tention to thought-getting, and developing 
the habit of close and connected thought. 
By the inductive method grammar is the 
science of word-relations and the art of 
grasping those relations. The sentences 
selected for analysis should be taken from 
the masters of English, and each should be 
a classic. In some respects poetry is super- 
ior to prose in teaching analysis, because its 
freedom of arrangement early dispels the 
delusion that word order is a safe guide to 
grammatical construction. As parsing is 
but the description of a word according to 
its function in the sentence, it should not 
be introduced until by grammatical analy- 
sis the pupil has become familiar with the 
relation and value of words. The nature of 
the different classes of words which we call 
the parts of speech, thus, is learned before 
the pupil attempts to define them. 
Notwithstanding the outcry against the 
use of diagrams, by the apostles of the so- 
called ‘‘ new education,’’ they would seem to 
serve a true educatignal purpose, and are 
abundantly justified by the use made of 
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them in other work. In geography, history, 
logic, political economy, and statistical re- 
ports, diagrams are almost indispensable. 
Even the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture has recourse to diagrams to present 
graphically certain facts and their relations. 
Shall we deny to language any instrument 
of which it can make use! 

That the pupil has already learned the 
simple facts of the English language and 
has used them for years makes inductive 
treatment seem natural. Not only so, but 
as language is the medium through which 
other knowledge is conveyed, language 
teaching may, very appropriately, be made 
a part of other school work. Too much of 
our teaching runs along narrow grooves. A 
period of twenty minutes or a half hour is 
given to a text-book recitation in some par- 
ticular subject, and during that period it is 
treason to think, much more to talk of any 
other subject, no matter what opportunity 
may be presented for waking up mind and 
developing the power to do. The hardest 
thing to do in the world, says Emerson, is 
to think. To teach successfully the teacher 
must be a thinker and a trainer of thinkers. 
The main work of the school-room is not so 
much to teach facts and formulas, as it is to 
lead our pupils into the mines of truth, put 
into their hands the tools by which it may 
be mined, and show them how to use those 
tools in digging and exploring for them- 
selves. Among these tools none is more 
important than language as a mechanical aid 
to thought, as an instrument of record and 
reference, and as a means of communication. 
Every part of the school work then should 
be to a certain extent a lesson in language. 

We owe English reparation, too, for the 
neglect of the past. When next the ‘‘ waters 
are troubled’’ we should see to it that 
friendly hands are not wanting to bear the 
cripple to the healing pool. 


Supt. McGinnes: Our work in English 
should have two ends in view: first, to 
secure the power to use the language; 
second, to secure the power to interpret 
and appreciate what others have written. 
For the first, the learner must have some- 
thing in mind to express, a vocabulary, 
and ability to express thought. All our 
school exercises may be made helps in the 
study of language incidentally. What is 
possible in the direction of literature ?— 
when, how, to what extent? Holmes’ 
prescription of ‘‘a tumble into a library ’’ 
is a Capital one, and we should try to do 
something as near that as may be. To 
secure power of appreciation and inter- 
pretation, the only way is to read intelli- 
gently what is good—the best, consider- 
ing the age of the pupils. It is important 
they should become accustomed to handle 
books other than text-books. What books 
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shall we use? Here isa list of fourteen 
books that I have been using: A%sop’s 
Fables, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Kings- 
ley’s Water Babies, Seven Little Sisters, 
Dodge’s Stories of American History, 
Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, Noble Deeds of Our Fathers, Hook- 
er’s Book of Nature, Hawthorne’s Grand- 
father’s Chair, Hale’s Life of Washington, 
Burroughs’ Birds and Bees, Whittier’s 
Snowbound and Irving’s Sketch Book. 
Pupils who have been accustomed to that 
kind of mental food are in little danger 
from bad books. Contact with the best 
is elevating from the first. It improves 
the character, and the effect on their 
speech is noticeable—they use good Eng- 
lish, as it were, intuitively. 

Supt. J. M. COUGHLIN said as the ses- 
sion was drawing to its — he would 
very briefly consider the subject assigned 
him, 

THE 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL COURSE. 


At the outset I want to emphasize what I 
said in a previous discussion, that where 
high schools are established the course must 
be continuous from the primaries up, and 
nothing like a break between the gram- 
mar and high school. This close eae 
helps us to one most desirable end-— 
that the greatest number possible be en- 
couraged to take the entire course. One 
reason why so few get to high school is that 
they are kept in lower grades to an age 
when they must go to work for a living ; 
perhaps this point is not adequately consid- 
ered in operating our courses of study. The 
usual course covers 11 or 12 years ; the child 
is supposed to enter at 6, complete the 
grammar grade at 14, and the high school at 
17 or 18. I think it fair to assume that the 
average child should be able to cover the 
ground in that time. But many of us have 
observed that a considerable number are 
forced backward upon the course; indeed, 
there are statistics which show the average 
age of those completing the grammar and 
the high school course only one year apart. 
Only those who get to the high school on 
time are likely to go through; the older 
ones drop out. The fault is rather in the 
operation of the course than in its arrange- 
ment. The high school teacher expects the 

upil to complete the common branches be- 
ore he comes up from the grammar grade ; 
but seventy per cent. of the pupils cannot 
and ought not to complete arithmetic till 
about 17, and the attempt to do so is partly 
responsible for the forcing-back process I 
have described. To make a continuous 
course that will avoid this trouble, we must 
eliminate some things from the elementary 
work, and postpone some until later, when 
the mind is ready forthem. There should be 
—one a sort of completeness at certain points 
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at the end of the fifth school year, another at 
the end of the ninth; this would be at the end 
It would be better 
to have an additional year added to the 
grammar grade, and have all come up to it, 
than to add it to the high school and have 
the work of the grammar grade done there. 
It is after the third year in school that the 
children begin to get behind time. The 
matter and amount of work are arranged 
with reference to age, and when pupils are 
forced back, they grow too large and too old 
for the class, and drop out. I think we 
should try to do well what is done, and not 
to cram too much into the time, stuff the pu- 
pils with matter they cannot digest, and so 
destroy their appetite for knowledge. 

Part of the dificulty is in the text-books. 
Our arithmetics are prepared with reference 
to the country schools, where the pupils are 
older—our younger children cannot be ex- 
pected to master them. We must adapt 
work to ability, and not put the children into 
water too deep for them. 

Technical grammar, if it find place in the 
grammar grade at all, should only be taught 
in the last year—I would be willing to drop 
it out, and use the time on something more 
valuable. After all, language is a growth; 
you cannot put it into the mind by training 
any more than you could produce leaves and 
flowers by educating a plant. We are often 
over-loaded with language books and exer- 
cises from books; the only way to get com- 
mand of language is by actual practice. The 
book has its use in teaching, and for criti- 
cism; but what we want is that the pupil 
create something. In the high school there 
is a place for the advanced grammar work 
which appeals to the logical faculty. We 
would do well to give some algebra to our 
grammar grade, and send over some of the 
troublesome arithmetic and grammar work 
to the high school. We can teach element- 
ary algebra here better than analytical 
arithmetic, because it is a more natural and 
concrete subject. I agree with what has been 
said here, that we could start the Latin gram- 
mar early with more profit than the English. 

Analytical study of history does not be- 
long to the course for pupils under fourteen. 
If you want more than mere knowledge of 
facts, you will fail to get it before the high 
school age. 

The classified sciences—botany, geology, 
mineralogy, etc.—may be introduced here; 
the pupil learns to appreciate scientific 
methods of study. Nature studies arouse 
interest, develop power, and give additional 
incentive to go on through the high school 
course. I would say, carry along mathe- 
matics, science, literature, on parallel lines 
through the entire school life. We often 
hear that ‘‘ children do not think '’—perhaps 
not consciously or consecutively; but they 
recognize the relation of cause and effect 
sufficiently for elementary science work, and 
much good is done by introducing these 
nature studies in the grammar school. 
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My conclusion is that we ought to elimi- 
nate from the grammar course the parts of 
studies indicated, do more thoroughly what 
remains, and make the additions suggested. 
I believe all this would be in the line of pre- 
vention of the falling back I have alluded 
to; we could then promote a larger propor- 
tion of pupils from year to year, they would 
come to each grade at the proper age, their 
interest could be kept up, discouragement 
avoided, and more of them would have the 
time and the desire to go on through the 
high school. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: We have no such 
trouble with pupils getting behind—we 
do not lose a year in average age in any 
grade. I must differ with the first speaker 
about algebra being easier to teach than 
arithmetic; I think, as I understand them 
and see them taught, that can scarcely 
be. I agree that too much is required in 
the way of generalization in the grammar 
grade. The complexities of involved 
business transactions found in the arith- 
metics do not belong there—nor anywhere 
in school, perhaps. But I would not 
place algebra below the ninth school year. 

Supt. Coughlin: What I said, and say 
now, is that e/ementary algebra is easier 
than analytical arithmetic. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


Supt. A. D. CoLEGROVE, of Corry, was 
on the programme for this subject. He 
said he had not expected, up to within a 
day or two, to be able to be present, and 
had not prepared a paper nor collected 
information on the question; he there- 
fore, asked to be excused and thought at 
this late hour it might be well to pass by 
this item of the programme, as there was 
more than enough work to consume the 
remaining time. Several members ex- 
pressing a desire to hear his views, the 
Association declined to excuse him, and 
he opened the discussion as follows: 

This is a matter on which I want light. 
I know there is difference of opinion about 
it, but there seems to be nothing in print to 
help one who, like myself, knows little 
about the matter. The only literature of 
the subject I have seen is the unprofitable 
kind furnished by carping newspaper criti- 
cism; every year we have a tirade about the 
young graduates. I suppose most of you 

ave similar plans for conducting these ex- 
ercises to the one we have followed for twenty 

ears. The graduates write essays on sub- 
jects chosen by themselves and the teachers, 
these are criticised by the teachers, and 
finally read before a large audience in the 
public hall. We have our commencement 


in the evening; there are also addresses, 
music by an orchestra, presentation of di- 
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plomas. It is an occasion of considerable 
importance, and some features of it are open 
to criticism, and receive it. For one, I am 
tired of it, and would be glad to learn a bet- 
ter way. I may add that as we have but 
fifteen graduates, or thereabouts, there is 
room for them all on an evening programme. 

The objections are several. One is that 
the essays are apt to be overwrought—the 
subjects beyond the power of the writers, or 
on the other hand, too simple to interest an 
audience. This leads to a stilted style, 
sometimes to plagiarism. Another objec- 
tion is that pupils are apt to get too exalted 
an idea of their own powers and attainments 
—an unfortunate tendency. Again, such 
exercises are in no sense representative of 
the high school curriculum. Perhaps it 
may not be possible to do this any better, 
but it does seem sometimes as if it could 
scarcely be worse. Would it not be more 
in keeping to present some results of the 
work of the *school in different lines—in 
physics and chemistry by striking experi- 
ments and the like? In some places there 
are recitations or declamations; I think 
these more objectionable than the original 
essays. 

I spoke of unfavorable criticism. Prob- 
ably that comes of the ignorance of news- 
paper people, in common with the public 
generally, concerning the work of the 
schools. They see us only on commence- 
ment day, and then not to best advantage, 
and our weak points are sharply handled. 
Perhaps if we could get nearer a representa- 
tive exercise, they would at least find less 
to complain of. 

There is also the objection to the extrava- 
gant display in dress on such occasions, 
which is not in keeping with the genius of 
the school system. One year we got our 
girls to appear in calico, and it was the most 
sensible-looking class we ever had. The 
usual style is a burden upon the parents of 
the majority, yet they feel obliged to as- 
sume it. 

The question of the influence of these ex- 
ercises on the pupils in the lower grades is 
worth considering. From the time they 
enter school, chitives look forward to com- 
mencement as a day of glory, and no doubt 
that helps to keep some in school. Perhaps 
it would not be well to do away with the 
thing entirely, if only on that account. As 
you have seen, what I need most is light on 
the subject: I hope to receive it. 

Supt. Patterson: If one commencement 
afflicts the brother, what would he do 
with our three—two grammar and one 
high school? Our grammar school teach- 
ers did ask to be relieved, but such a wail 
went up that we said no more about it. 
Our people are willing to pay all it costs 
for the pleasure of seeing their children 
on the stage—and why shouldn’t they 
have it, if it does give us a little more 
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work? We have no ‘‘carping criticism’’ 
to contend with; the reporters are good- 
natured enough to say some nice thing 
about each one. We have a crowded 
house—give out tickets for all the seats, 
and two for every standing-place, and 
then the people grumble that they can’t 
get them. 

Supt. Weber: May I ask how many 
charge admission for the exercises? [Ten 
hands were raised. | 

Supt. Rupert: It is a great day in our 
town, and pupils other than graduates are 
anxious to take part. 

Supt. Colegrove : I have felt that pres- 
sure too, but refused, thinking the even- 
ing should be given to the class. 

Supt. Dean: At the end of the course 
there should be something to show to the 
people as evidence of the value of their 
schools. If your class is too large for all 
to speak, select the best half dozen and 
give them seven to ten-minute speeches. 
Last year our subjects related to the last 
three years of school life, and were so 
shaped as to give information to the peo- 
ple—it was enjoyed and appreciated. 

Supt. Reed: The public commence- 
ment has come to stay, and we may as 
well make the best of it. 

Principal H. W. Fisher, Pittsburg: 
It is well to eliminate from people’s minds 
the idea that the commencement exercises 
are at all representative of school work, 
or of the essayists’ ability. Every sane 
person knows that the essays are not the 
product of those who deliver them. Most 
of us have a multitude of sins to answer 
for in this connection. [Laughter.] The 
newspaper reporters are often boys fresh 
from the schools, and they have their 
friends and foes—sometimes they are en- 
couraged to friendly criticism by a $10 
bill—and their criticism is as worthless as 
the exercises. A farce like that does 
the people no good, and does the pupil 
harm—it should be eliminated from 
American educational life. 

Supt. Hockenberry: That may be a 
true picture of some large cities—I hope 
not many. We think our pupils write 
their own essays. We have done away 
with what are called ‘‘honors.’’ An 
evening session drew a crowd of sight- 
seers, many of whom we did not care to 
have; we now hold our exercises in the 
morning, and the people who attend do 
so from interest in the schools. Dress is 
a matter we cannot well regulate. The 
piling up of presents for some while oth- 
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ers have almost none, is an evil which 
can be avoided by not allowing presenta- 
tions at the hall. We make no charge 
for admission ; a certain number of re- 
served seat tickets are given to the gradu- 
ates, the rest of the hall is open to all. 
We know of nothing but good results 
from our commencement. 

Supt. Harpel: Iam glad to hear some- 
body say openly that original work is not 
to be expected. The people pay their 
money and come to be entertained, and 
we entertain them—why make any pre- 
tenses about it? The parents know the 
essays are written for the children, and 
why not say so? Where pupils are able 
to make a creditable effort themselves, 
encourage them to do so, of course ; and 
if otherwise, let us help them, and nobody 
be ashamed of it. Even original essays 
could be but feebly representative of the 
course ; if we want that, we must display 
results and give statistics. 

Principal Stewart (Hollidaysburg): We 
have our pupils do their own work, and 
they do it reasonably well. They are 
trained in composition all along, and 
when they come to graduate they are able 
to write on subjects suitable to their age. 

Principal Fisher: I ought to say that 
from personal knowledge of these com- 
munities, I believe that Chambersburg 
and Hollidaysburg are square; but it is 
not so generally in larger towns. Itis a 
question of exhibition—the biggest win- 
dow sells most goods. [ Laughter. ] 

Supt. Harpel: The reason we some- 
times make our windows show more than 
we have, is that our people demand of us 
more than we can give. 

Supt. Coughlin: The attempt to cut 
down extravagance in dress has not been 
so successful as it deserves, but should 
not be abandoned. I have known of some 
dropping out of the class near the end 
because they could not afford the dress 
parade. There are many families to whom 
this means a great deal, and they should 
be encouraged to curtail an expense they 
cannot afford. 

Supt. Patterson: We charge no admis- 
sion. Tickets are issued to the under- 
graduates, teachers and directors, and the 
rest divided equally among the graduates, 
who give them to their friends. The 
matter of dress we leave to the people 
themselves; working people are as anx- 
ious about their daughters’ appearance 
as anybody, and a good dress is not 
wasted—it can be worn afterwards. They 
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want a chance to exhibit their fine feath- 
ers, and get it. We do not select speak- 
ers—all speak who want to; but we ex- 
cuse those who so desire. 

Supt. Baer: We have about fifty grad- 
uates and fifteen speakers, selected for 
rank in class or fine delivery. 

Supt. Mackey: It would be a good 
plan for each of us to send the others his 
next programme. We want variety, and 
would get hints from our neighbors. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sented their report, through the chair- 
man, Supt. Colegrove, and on motion, the 
report was received and the resolutions 
taken up sertatim. The following were 
adopted without objection : 

Resolved, That the act prohibiting Boards 
of Directors and Controllers from expend- 
ing the funds of the district for the purchase 
of books for school libraries at wad be re- 
pealed. 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

Resolved, That a law should be enacted 
providing for the taking of a school census. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES. 

Resolved, That the salaries of city and 
borough superintendents should be paid by 
the State as in the case of county superin- 
tendent. 

Resolved, That the State Department be 
requested to furnish a form of Report Book, 
convenient in size and arranged for keeping 
a record of text-books furnished each pupil. 

Resolved, That the part of the act which re- 
gulates the adoption and continuance of a 
series of text-books should be repealed. 

The next resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the admission of pupils to 
the first primary grade should be limited to 
the beginning and middle of the school 
year. 

There was some difference of opinion 
as to the propriety of this action, some 
members saying it could not be carried 
into effect as the law now stands; but on 
the question being put it was adopted— 
ayes 10, noes 3. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Resolved, That such a modification of our 
State ‘Normal Schools should be made as 
will render them strictly pedagogical in 
their character, as their name implies. 

On motion, this resolution was laid on 
the table without a division. 

This disposed of the report of the com- 
mittee ; but the chairman presented also 
four other resolutions, which he said were 
handed him by a member who had gone 
home. They were disposed of as follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STATE APPROPRIATION. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the State appropriation in each 
district should be proportioned tothe amount 
raised by taxation for school purposes. 


On motion of Supt. Baer, this resolu- 
tion was indefinitely postponed. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Resolved, That the duties of Superinten- 
dents should be enlarged so as to enable 
these officers to exert a greater influence for 
good in regard to school buildings and in- 
structions in State Normal Schools. 
Laid on the table, without a division. 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 

Resolved, That the law in regard to certi- 
ficating teachers should be so amended as to 
gradually eliminate the provisional certifi- 
cate, and advance the standard of profes- 
sional and literary qualification. 

Supt. Dean : We would lose some good 
teachers by that, I am afraid. 

Supt. Baer : I see no necessity for this. 
Superintendents have the matter in their 
own hands, and can make provisional 
certificates as scarce as they think nec- 
essary. ‘The end can be accomplished 
without legislation. 

The question was put and the resolu- 
tion was voted down on a division—ayes 
7, noes 10. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Resolved, That the time has arrived when 
no School Board should employ teachers 
not professionally trained, and to aid boards 
in the establishment of teachers’ training 
schools, a special appropriation should be 
made to them by the State. 

Supt. Hockenberry: There are good 
teachers who have no such training, and 
there are some who do have it who are 
failures. I think this goes too far. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: Giving the most lib- 
eral construction to the words “‘profes- 
sionally trained,’’ there would not be 
nearly enough teachers to fill the places. 
We are not ready for such a radical de- 
claration. I move to strike out this reso- 
lution. 

It was voted down without a division. 

Supt. Baer offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

CITIES OF THE THIRD CLASS. 

WHEREAS, The Act of 1889, in reference 
to public schools, repealed a similar Act of 
1874; and, 

Whereas, A few years ago Judge Clark, of 
the Supreme Court, declared that part of the 
Act of 1889 applying to cities pf the third 
class unconstitutional; and, 

Whereas, We always had a great deal of 
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diversity in school affairs in cities, and to 
this diversity is now added uncertainty; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Department of Public Instruction to inquire 
into this matter, and, if possible, secure at 
the next session of our Legislature such 
legislation as will promote the best interests 
of our city schools. 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 
convention that our Boards of Control in 
cities are generally too large, and that the 
nearer we would approach the original num- 
ber of six to a district, elected on a general 
ticket, the better it would be for all parties 
interested. 

Resolved, That we pledge the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction our cordial 
support in this work, and will do all in our 
power to seek for him the co-operation of 
the cities we represent. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


Supt. Mackey offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recognize and appre- 
ciate the interest and courtesy of the Editors 
of The Pennsylvania School Journal in tak- 
ing a complete report of the deliberations of 
this convention, and in making them a 
matter of public record. 

Supt. Hockenberry offered the follow- 
ing, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conven- 
tion are tendered the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, through Supt. Bannard, for the 
use of the hall for our sessions. 


FUNCTIONS OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


This subject had been assigned to 
Supt. Missimer, of Erie, who could 
not be present. The discussion was 
therefore opened by 

Supt. Patterson: In practice, a Super- 
intendent is elected by the directors and 
set to work to carry out their ideas. His 
special functions are not defined by law. 
Dr. Higbee held that the directors’ duty 
was to build, light and heat school houses, 
employ and pay teachers, but the teach- 
ing was the business of the superintend- 
ent, and he should be held responsible 
for it. Directors do not always think so. 
There was once a Yankee teacher came 
down into Pennsylvania, and at the open- 
ing of school he showed a series of 
switches graded to the size of the chil- 
dren, and remarked that those were his 
principles, and by them he would run the 
school. This spirit of barbarism is not 
yet extinct among parents, teachers or 
superintendents. Some of these officers 
think it is their privilege, if not duty, to 
go into a school and say and do whatever 
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they please in the way of finding fault—I 
have seen such a performance, and been 
so ashamed that I got out of the room as 
soon as possible. I think the functions of 
the superintendent may be summed up in 
a word—he is to Ae/p the teachers in 
every possible way. As the child should 
feel toward the parent and teacher, so 
should the teacher toward the superin- 
tendent. If you have this state of things, 
you are good superintendents. 

Supt. Harpel: That is very true—but 
in practice we find our duties more com- 
plex than that summary seems to make 
them. Keeping in mind always that the 
school is for the pupil, there are difficult 
points enough to occupy our time here for 
hours. Visitation involves delicate and 
trying situations—it requires tact to reach 
the pupil through the teacher in the 
most helpful way. The best help is given 
when we elevate the iceals of the teacher. 
It is no easy task to gather up the best 
and wisest and worthiest of each and im- 
plant it in every other—to dispense honey, 
and not the poison of harsh and unkind 
criticism. 

Supt. Dean: I wish to ask how many 
superintendents knock at a school-room 
door before entering? [A few hands 
were raised. | 

Supt. Hockenberry : Why should we? 
There is less disturbance if we enter 
quietly, without unnecessary ceremony. 

Supt. Harman: We do not knock at 
our own doors at home, and we should 
be as welcome in school, and feel as free. 

Supt. Rupert: If we were teachers, 
would we expect our superintendent to 
knock? Apply the golden rule. 

Supt. Keith: It is all right to tap on 
the door, but you need not wait to enter, 
where you are a frequent visitor. In 
large cities, where you only get round 
once in a while, it will be natural to 
make your call a little more formal. 

Principal Fisher: I think some of us 
would be struck dumb if Supt. Luckey 
were to knock at our doorsswhen he visits 
us. He walks in while we are busy, 
takes a seat and observes the work, often 
some time before we know he is there, 
and sees more in five minutes than he 
would in half a day’s formal call. We 
principals do the same—our teachers and 
children feel more at home with us so, 
and we like that. We do not mean to 
be considered strangers. 

Supt. Patterson: It never struck me as 
necessary. I do not do it at home, and 
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probably should not here had I not seen 
Brother Keith do it. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


President Foose said the hour of ad- 
journment had come, and he hoped that 
his successor would be as well supported 
as he had been, when we meet at the 
State Capital, next year. This meeting 
has done good work, and the new Exec- 
utive Committee will doubtless see that 


see all who are here, and many more, at 
Harrisburg next winter. 

There being no further business, con- 
vention adjourned finally. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is a complete roll of the 
members in attendance during the ses- 
sions, with their districts: 

City and Borough Superintendents: D. 
S. Keith, Altoona; J. M. Reed, Beaver 
Falls; Ebenezer Mackey, Butler; W. H. 


} 
' 
| 
| 


| Newton, Bucks Co. ; 
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Hockenberry, Chambersburg; A. D. Cole- 
grove, Corry; Lemuel O. Foose, Harris- 
burg ; David A. Harman, Hazleton; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster ; Cyrus Boger, Lebanon ; 
John A. Robb, Lock Haven, J. I. Robb, 
Lower Merion Twp., Montgomery Co. ; 
Henry V. Hotchkiss, Meadville; S. O. 
Goho, Milton; Samuel H. Dean, Mount 
Carmel; Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown ; 
William W. Rupert, Pottstown ; B. F. Pat- 
terson, Pottsville; Samuel A. Baer, Read- 
ing ; William F. Harpel, Shamokin ; L. E. 


we do not go backward. He hoped to | McGinnes, Steelton ; Addison Jones, West 


Chester ; James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre ; 
Samuel Transeau, Williamsport. 

County Superintendents: Henry S. Wertz, 
Blair; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware. 

Principals and Teachers: \,. S. Shim- 
mell (Prof. of German), Harrisburg; J. A. 
Stewart, Holidaysburg; John A. Cessna 
Logan Twp., Blair Co. ; H. H. Weber, Mid- 
dletown ; Geo. L. Maris, (George school), 
H. W. Fisher, Pitts- 
burg ; A. J. Harbaugh, Waynesboro. 

Normal Principals: G.M. Eckels, Ship- 
pensburg ; D. J. Waller, Indiana; Martin 
G. Benedict, Edinboro. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


| done in the world among all classes of 


THE SCHOOL JOUBNAL, 


LANCASTER, MARCH, 1894. 


“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - - + «= Jd, P. McCASKEY. 


HE Free List of Zhe School /Journai, 
which is mailed out monthly with our 
general list to subscribers, has for a num- 
ber of years been about five hundred copies. 
It includes all the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction in the United States ; 
all the City, County and Borough Super- 
intendents of Schools in Pennsylvania; 


per. ‘‘A sower went forth to sow.’’ 
he Journal would continue to be—as it 
has always been—a ‘‘ sower.”’ 





It is sometimes said that Philadelphia 
educates one-tenth of the children of the 


| State, and receives one-fifth of the school 


| appropriation. 


all the State Normal Schools; reading | 
| distribution of the State appropriation. 


individuals prominent in the educational | 


rooms in different directions, and many 


field, in newspaper work, in the pulpit, 
and in other lines of humanitarian effort 
throughout the country, where we have 
thought such gratuitous distribution 
might mean the sowing of good seed. 
Many of these people would not think of 
subscribing for an educational journal, 
but, coming to them as it does, they are 
sufficiently interested to look through it, 
and so, at times, find suggestion that has 
been profitable to themselves and others. 
There is much missionary work to be 


| bluestone. 


Her percentage of at- 
tendance, as compared with the popula- 
tion and the number of taxables, is lower 
than that of any other city in the Common- 
wealth. To what extent is this due to 
the private schools which are maintained 
and managed by the Friends, the Cath- 
olics, and other religious bodies? An an- 
swer to this question may put a new 
phase upon the problem of an equitable 





FEW persons are aware of the fact that 
Pennsylvania ranks first among the States 
in the quarrying of limestone and slate, 
and second in the yield of sandstone and 
The total value of the granite 
output in 1889 was $623,252, and of mar- 
ble $41,850, no inconsiderable sum. 

The value of the coal that was mined 
and of the iron and iron products that 
were put upon the market exceeded in 


| value the gold mines of California. Even 


the mountains of our State, which con- 
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tain no valuable minerals, should not 
be despised. ‘‘Mineral value,’’ says 
Prof. Lesley, ‘‘is not the only kind of 
value. The true worth of the mountain 
land is to cool the air and condense its 
moisture into rain, to feed the streams 
which supply the valleys, and to preserve 
the forests. For such benefits as these 
the inhabitants of the Great Valley should 
be ever thankful to the North Mountain, 
without looking so fine a gift horse in the 
mouth, or pining for gold and silver 
mines, which are, after all, not half so 
desirable as fertility and water power.’’ 
In length of school term Pennsylvania 
vanks thirteenth among the States of the 
Union. If the best use is to be made of 
our fields and forests, our mines and 
quarries, our streams and water-ways, if 
full advantage is to be taken of our cli- 
mate, our soils and our other resources, 
we must give our pupils school facilities 
equal to those of our adjacent States. 
With considerable irony a member of the 
last legislature said of the recent meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture that it 
devoted one hour to the boy and a day 
and a half to the cow. If, however, the 
knowledge elicited by the discussion of 
the dairy and dairy products is made ac- 
cessible to the farmers’ sons, we may be 
justified in claiming that all the sessions 
were ultimately for the benefit of the boy. 













































OnE of our exchanges, the Chambers- 
burg Public Opinion, says: ‘The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for February 
should be carefully read by every Teacher 
and Director of the State. The number 
is made up of most pointed and instruc- 
tive articles on ethical and intellectual 
topics which are engaging the earnest 
thought of the educators of the age. The 
whole drift of the /ournal is to stimulate 
Teachers and Directors to a deeper inte- 
rest in the discharge of the important 
trust committed to them.’’ 





In the early days the fertility of the 
soil, the peace which Penn made with the 
Indians, his liberal offers to all settlers 
regardless of their creed, attracted emi- 
grants in large numbers from England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany. 
The development of the coal mines and 
the slate quarries, and of the industries 
which depend upon coal, iron and natural 
gas, have in recent times attracted people 
from every country in Europe. Some 
teachers in Pennsylvania can point to 
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eight different nationalities in their 
schools. Newspapers are printed in a 
dozen different tongues. Upwards of 
seventy periodicals are printed in the 
German language. 





THE full Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
was in session at Altoona on January 26, 
and substantially completed the pro- 
gramme for the meeting at Media in 
July. The time agreed on was the first 
week in July, and the character of the 
programme promises interesting and use- 
ful work. No doubt the attendance will 
be large. 





THE University of Pennsylvania is now 
one of the four great Universities of 
America. The total enrolment of stu- 
dents is 2180, and the total number of pro- 
fessors and instructors in all departments 
is 268. The new library building is a 
magnificent structure. It contains 115,- 
ooo bound volumes and considerable more 
than that number of unbound volumes. 
Louis XVI. was one of the donors of 
books in the last century. The Univer- 
sity occupies upwards of twenty build- 
ings. The catalogue is an octavo volume 
of 388 pages. 





THE Agricultural Society of Berks 
county has decided upon having a school 
exhibit at the next annual fair. Prof. 
H. G. Hunter of Birdsboro has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to 
gather and arrange the exhibit from the 
various schools: it will serve to wake 
up the backward districts, even if there is 
danger that the more ambitious pupils 
may waste valuable time on show work. 

AN exchange, in speaking of the early 
recollections of the Sunday-School, says: 
‘‘The impressions of childhood become 
deeper in age. Time cannot erase them, 
clouds not eclipse them. They are an 
inestimable force in the foundation of 
character, and the determination of the 
trend of our life. There are social mem- 
ories, by which the sweet intercourse of 
the home is revived. We live again in 
the old barn-yard, we sleep in the old 
bed, we hear the parental voice. We 
play with the boys and girls in the same 
old school-house, and hear the master’s 
rules and feel his rod. But more lasting 
than the social are the religious experi- 
ences of childhood. Companions and 
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homestead and school-house may be for- 
gotten. These are temporal and will pass 
away. But the soul’s awakening con- 
sciousness of an eternity, a divinity, a 
fatherhood and sonship,cannot pass away. 
We shudder at the struggles that we have 
have gone through, but we rejoice at the 
victories that have been won.”’ 


Mr. JAcoB HEySER, of the School De- 
partment, has been gathering the statistics 
of the colleges for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how many students from other 
States attend the colleges in our State, 
and how many Pennsylvanians go else- 
where in order to get a higher education. 
He found in the colleges to which they 
are likely to go, an aggregate of 546 
names; and the catalogues of our own 
colleges reveal an attendance of 992 from 

t offices outside of the State. The 
ormer aggregate can be somewhat in- 
creased by consulting the catalogues of 
more institutions. On the other hand, if 
the professional schools were included, 
the balance in favor of Pennsylvania 
would be augmented. It is a fact of 
which we may well be proud that our 
higher institutions are so highly esteemed 
in other States and in foreign lands. 


IT was a pleasure to learn that an old 
college friend, Rev. Nevin F. Fisher, has 
charge of the fine Catholic high school at 
the corner of Broad and Vine streets, 
in Philadelphia. The attendance has 
reached five hundred, and as the school 
has been endowed no tuition is charged, 
and the text-books and other supplies are 
given gratuitously. 


— _>- ——— 


THE ALTOONA MEETING. 


HIS number of 7he Journal is given 
up to the proceedings of the conven- 
tion of City and Borough Superintendents 
at Altoona. These officers have some- 
thing to say to the State; and they have 
been reported by Mr. J. D. Pyott with his 
accustomed fulness and accuracy. The 
attendance was fairly good. The papers 
and discussions will repay careful reading. 
Making allowance for the narrower field of 
view incident to segregation of a particular 
class, the gain in closer study of problems 
peculiar to town schools, by trained ex- 
perts in actual service, amply justifies the 
organization and continuance of this As- 
sociation. 





The High School came to the front 
among the ‘‘ urgent needs’’ presented by 
President Foose, and held first place 
throughout the meeting — high-water 
mark being reached in the address of 
Dr. Jeffers and its discussion. ‘There was 
unanimous demand for a minimum stand- 
ard course, and the large extent of com- 
mon ground conceded by men of widely 
diverging views is a most promising sign. 
If the college men bring to the pending 
readjustment the same ‘‘sweet reason- 
ableness’’ which was here manifested on 
all sides, that necessary work will be well 
done. Though there be no “ royal road’’ 
to learning the spirit of these days looks 
to making the road at least continuous, 
so that all who have ability and purpose 
may advance without mechanical ob- 
struction. The high school has come to 
stay. It is recognized as a needed link 
connecting the elementary with the 
higher education ; and we agree with Dr. 
Jeffers in regarding its true place ‘‘just 
below the college’’ rather than ‘just 
above the elementary school.’’ 

The Normal Schools came in for their 
usual share of criticism more or less just; 
but here too the spirit of the discussion, 
notably that of their defenders, is confi- 
dent and hopeful. Admitting the need 
of improvement, they stood upon the 
solid ground of their usefulness and ne- 
cessity, deprecating destructive and wel- 
coming constructive criticism. It is 
amusing, in the later years of this pro- 
tracted discussion, to hear our friends the 
ex-Normal principals so frankly pointing 
out to their successors the weak places in 
that system. There’s a world of human 
nature in people. Is it also evidence of 
the broader culture that comes to the 
man who looks at the shield from both 
sides ? 

The prominence given all along the 
line to good reading—the reading of 
good books—in all the schools, is another 
sign of promise. Literature is no longer 
to be taught on the skeleton plan, but as 
a thing of life. The town schools seem 
to be setting a worthy example in this 
regard. We hope to see it followed 
every where. 

Needed legislation received attention 
in the President’s address and in a paper 
by Supt. Buehrle. The unequal distri- 
bution of the State appropriation, a mat- 
ter of great importance to every school 
district in the commonwealth, was 
brought out by County Supt. Wertz, of 
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Blair. We are surprised and somewhat 
disappointed that the proposition looking 
to a more equitable division was defeated 
without any effort to suggest or present 
a better plan than that on which the dis- 
tribution is now made. Did self-interest 
on the part of the cities and towns influ- 
ence this vote? The righteous rule of 
equity is always the Golden Rule. 

The recommendation of a census for 
school purposes, and of the repeal of the 
clause preventing purchase by directors 
of school libraries, are in line of progress. 
We cannot say so much for the refusal to 
approve a gradual elimination of provi- 
sional certificates. The repeal of the 
law requiring three years’ retention of 
books once adopted was advocated and 
approved on the ground that the free 
book system makes it useless. The de- 
claration that ‘‘ the time has arrived when 
no School Board should employ teachers 
not professionally trained’’ was prema- 
ture in view of present facts, if intended 
to be of general application, and was not 
approved; also the request for special 
appropriations to city training schools. 
We think, too, it would not have been 
wise to adopt the recommendation that 
State Normal Schools be now limited to 
exclusively pedagogical lines. The pro- 
posed legislative provision for cities of the 
third class strikes us as unnecessary for 
the purposes suggested in the resolutions, 
since all cities desirous of doing so may 
ask for the repeal of their special laws 
and do as Wilkesbarre has done—fall 
back upon the Act of 1854, and elect their 
six directors on the general ticket under 
the general law. 

The discussion of grade meetings was 
suggestive of practical points. In the 
matter of graduation exercises there has 
been unhappy experience: better things 
to-morrow. Supt. Patterson’s summary 
of the functions of a Superintendent—to 
help the teacher in all ways—is a good 
one. We take pleasure in commending 
to wide-awake teachers Supt. McGinnes’s 
list of books for school reading. 

This brief sketch is intended only as a 
finger-board to the report, which will re- 
pay both careful reading and study. 

—It would be wrong to pass by one 
notable fact, which bears directly upon 
that moral education of the people which 
is above the intellectual, namely, that in 
this great railroad town, the convention 
met in the depot hotel—the best in the 
place—in which there is no bar for the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors, but, in its 
stead, a public library and annexed as- 
sembly hall, which would be a credit to 
any city of its class. Score that to the 
credit of a corporation. Like charity, it 
will offset ‘‘a multitude of sins.’’ The 
substitution of books for bar, literature 
for liquor, by the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ has 
its legitimate effect in the quiet streets 
and nominal police of the Mountain City. 


— — 


THE GODDESS EDUCA. 





cc 


i’ a recent article on ‘‘ Christianity and 
Paganism,’’ by St. George Mivart, in 
Nineteenth Century, he says: ‘‘ The early 
Romans were a serious, practical and 
prosaic people, who, in spite of their 
bravery, were more given to fear than 
hope, and dreaded, as well as respected, 
the gods they scrupulously worshipped. 
Among them were some extremely 
matter-of-fact deities, such as Vaticanus, 
who caused the new-born infant to emit 
its first cry, and /adbulinus to pronounce 
its first word. Fduca taught it to eat, and 
FPotina to drink ; Cuéa watched over its 
repose, while four goddesses presided over 
its first footsteps.’’ 

Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes always held 
that that the word awcation is derived 
from the old verb educo, educare, which 
means ‘‘to feed ;’’ and not from educo, 
educere, ‘‘to lead out.’’ His theory of 
education held that for the child there 
must be much more feeding in, with 
wholesome digestion, for building up (7m- 
struction, in-struo, structum), than ‘‘lead- 
ing out’’ or ‘‘ drawing out,’’ or whatever 
other reading may be given for educere 
and its natural derivative eduction. 

Good food, wise feeding, good diges- 
tion, proper assimilation of food, health- 
ful exercise physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual in the curriculum (race-course, place 
for running), all this with a perennially 
good appetite, would seem an_ ideal 
method for insuring growth and develop- 
ment toa human being from infancy to 
manhood or womanhood. One deriva- 
tion suggests all this, the other makes 
one think at times of 

Dropping empty buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 
Not so bad as that, of course; but there 
are those who teach as if they held to 
some such theory of methods. 

We are pleased to hear from the Roman 
goddess Ed-z-ca. 
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1. soft the hap - py even-ing’sclose, ’Tis the hour for sweet repose, Good 
2. These tran - quil hours of so - cial mirth, Form the dear - est ties of earth: Good 
3. Oh, how each gen- tle thought is stirred, As we breathe the parting word: Good 

































night! The sum - mer winds have sunk to rest, Themoon se-rene - ly _ bright, Sheds 
night! And while each handis kind - ly pressed,Oh,mayourpray'rs to heaven, With. 
Couldwe but ev- er feel as now,Ourheartswith love up - raised, And 
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down her calm and gen-tle ray, Soft-ly now she seems to say,Good night! 
hum- ble fer - vor be ad-dressed, For its bless-ings on our rest: Good night! 
while our fond af - fec- tions flow, Hear in mur-murs_ soft and low—Good night! 
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THE BETTER WISH. Henry Russe.t. 
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R.R. If I had but a thousand a year, Gaf-fer Green, If I had but athousand a 
G. G. The best wish you could have, take my word, Robin Ruff, Would scare find you in bread or in 
















What a =man would I be, Andwhatsights wouldI see, If I 
er; But be hon - est andtrue, Andsay what would you do, If you 
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had but a thou-sand a year, Gaf-ferGreen, If I had but a thousanda _ year! 
had but athou-sanda year, Rob-in Ruff? If you had but a thousanda _ year! 


R.1 would do, I scarcely know what, Gaffer Green, | &. I scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 
I would go, faith! I hardly know where, For your questions are always so queer, 
I would scatter the chink But as other folks die, 
And leave others to think, I suppose so must I— [ Ruff? 
Mi If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green! G. What! and give up your thousand a year, Robim 
If I had but a thousand a year! And give up your thousand a year? 
G. But when you are aged and grey, Robin Ruff, There's a place that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 
And the day of your death it draws near, And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 
Say, what with your pains Where the poor man’s as great, 
Would you do with your gains, R. What! though he hath no estate? 
If you then had a thousand a year, Robin Ruff? | G. Yes, as if he’d a thousand a year, Robin Ruff, 





f you then had a thousand a year? G. & R. Yes, as if he'd a thousand a year. 





